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1. MurseE.t, J. L., The Principle of Integration in Objective Psy- 

chology. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 1-15. 

A number of theories of integration in behavior are critically 
reviewed. The first theory discussed is neurological associationism, 
which attempts to describe the phenomena of learning in neural terms. 
The great difficulty of all theories of this type is their highly hypo- 
thetical nature. Even the almost universally accepted concept of low- 
ered synaptic resistance as a result of activity is at most an explana- 
tion in terms of the least understood portion of the nervous system 
and, therefore, an appeal to ignorance rather than an explanation. 
Moreover, there are serious difficulties inherent in it. Neurological 
schemata are scientifically valueless in that they do not lead to further 
investigations, are misleading as pedagogical devices, and are incapa- 
ble of interpreting the individual-social aspect of behavior. Theories 
which attempt to describe behavior in terms of reflexes and their 
conditioning (“reflexology ”’) are exceptionally vague in their use 
of the term reflex. The conditioned reflex fails to exhibit even the 
elements of the learning process in that learning is far too complex 
a process to be possible of explanation in terms of the simple process 
of conditioning. Reflexology tends to break behavior up into seg- 
ments, while the interest of psychology is focused upon the pattern 
and not upon the elements which constitute it. The concepts of the 
Gestalt-psychologie start with the result of integration and deny the 
existence of elements which are integrated in learning instead of 
solving the problem of integration. Integrated behavior may be con- 
sidered as a result of mnemi- causation. This concept means that any 
response is to be explained not merely in terms of the proceeding 
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stimulating situation but in terms of the stimulating situation together 
with a past series of stimulus-response complexes. Such a concept 
gives a psychological explanation of integration which, as a psycho- 
logical phenomenon, cannot in any case be reduced to physiological 
terms. It is adequate to the explanation of the social aspects of 
behavior and constitutes a fruitful hypothesis for further work in 
objective psychology. G. J. Ric (Pittsburgh). 


2. Rogpack, A. A., A Supplement to “ Behaviorism and Psychology.” 
Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 103-109. 
A reply to Dr. Hunter’s review of the writer’s “ Behaviorism and 
Psychology.” G. J. Ricw (Pittsburgh). 


3. Lancretp, H. S., The Seventh International Congress of Psy- 
chology. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 148-153. G. J. Ricu 
(Pittsburgh). 


4. Bisuop, H. G., A Simple Apparatus for the Determination of the 
RL or DL of Color by the Method of Constant Stimuli. Amer. J. 
of Psychol., 1924, 35, 155-156. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


5. SeasHore, C. E.,. A New Rhythm Apparatus. Science, 1924, 59, 
146-147. G. J. Ricn (Pittsburgh). 


6. Donce, R., Problems of Human Variability. Science, 1924, 59, 

263-270. 

Human variability has been regarded scientifically in three ways: 
as an indication of the impossibility of a science of the human mind, 
as accidents to be expressed in terms of the theory of chance errors, 
and as facts to be taken into account and studied in detail. General- 
izations which lump variable quantities into statistical measures and 
treat the variations as unavoidable errors are frequently sterile, even 
if they do not lead to purely artificial constructions. If the general 
problem of variability is considered as one to be faced and met with 
detailed description, a host of special problems become significant. 
There is a gap to be bridged between general physiology and the 
psychology of sensation. The effects of repetition of stimuli need 
to be studied. The refractory phase of the reflex arc has been inves- 
tigated but that of voluntary reactions is still a subject for research. 
There is evidence to show that refractoriness does occur in cortical 
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reactions despite appearances to the contrary. The place of refractory 
phase in the development of reaction systems is also important. A 
further problem of variability is concerned with the effects of con- 
current processes upon one another. Several special cases have been 
studied, showing that in certain instances reflexes initiate more 


complex motor responses. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


7. Partig, F. A., Jr., A Blower of the Galton Whistle. Amer. J. of 
Psychol., 1924, 35, 308-309. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


8. Bispop, H. G., A New Psychological Spectrum. Amer. J. of 
Psychol., 1924, 35, 309-310. G. J. Ricn (Pittsburgh). 


9. Youn, K., The History of Mental Testing. Ped. Sem., 1923, 31, 

1-48. 

Mental testing to-day shows the convergence of four streams of 
scientific development: German, French, English, and American. 
The German influence was in the nature of experimental method and 
the production of certain separate experimental materials later utilized 
for tests. The former is shown in Wundt’s influence upon Kraepelin, 
Cattell, etc.; the latter in Ebbinghaus’ completion, computation, and 
memory tests, Kraepelin’s tests of practice, association, etc., Stern’s 
ratio between chronological and mental age. The French influence 
was mainly from the medical side of psychology (Ribot, Charcot, 
Janet) with its interest in the feebleminded (Seguin) and in the 
higher thought processes, culminating in Binet’s epoch-making forma- 
tion of the first complete battery and scale of intelligence tests and 
based upon the concept of mental age and of intelligence as a general 
capacity. DeSanctis’ work in Italy was directly stimulated. The 
English contribution has been primarily that of the statistical methods 
of treating test data. Galton’s various studies of individual differ- 
ences in imagery, association, mental inheritance, may be considered 
the principal original stimulus to the whole testing movement, and 
the mathematical refinements of his statistical methods by Pearson 
and Spearman are significant for methodology. The present trend 
in mental testing in England is critical in nature. 

In America mental measurement received its initial stimulus from 
Cattell’s statistical study of individual differences and his systematic 
application of batteries of tests. Under Hall’s influence Boas, Gil- 
bert, Goddard, and others studied children both statistically and in 
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the clinic, leading to refined clinical methods of the last named, and 
of Kuhlman, Wallin, and Huey. Terman firmly established the 
3inet method in America; from which variations have developed in 
the Huey and Yerkes point scale idea, the Otis group test, and the 
performance tests of Healy, Knox, Pintner, and Porteus. The 
writer of the article feels that the current trend toward increased 
complexity of statistical treatment is evidence of partial failure in 
getting at the real meaning of intelligence or of the inadequacy of 
mere intelligence testing to meet the demands for knowledge of 
personality. J. F. Dasurevr (North Carolina). 


10. Hunter, W. S., The Problem of Consciousness. Psychol. Rev., 

1924, 31, 1-31. 

The paper aims to formulate a position acceptable to the intro- 
spective psychologist and to the student of behavior. The observable 
phenomena of consciousness are to be included within psychology; 
denial of their existence will not win a wide following. Professor 
Hunter limits the problem of consciousness to situations which 
involve language. In organisms which possess “(1) a certain 
receptor capacity, (2) a certain habit history, and (3) language 
ability,” the presentation of a stimulus and an instruction may be 
followed by language activity. When language behavior follows 
stimulation there exists the Type-X situation. Let SP = sensory 
process and LR == language response. Then “ The irreversible 
relationship SP-LR is the phenomenon termed ‘ consciousness.” 
The establishment of irreversible SP-LR relations is illustrated by 
the stimulus limen for contact and the discrimination of partials in a 
clang. Various questions are raised and discussed on the basis of 
the above formulation. In conclusion Professor Hunter states that 
a science devoted and limited to study of the Type-X situation, 
involving the irreversible SP-LR relationship, is a possibility, but 
such a science is not wise and desirable. P.T. Youne (Illinois). 


11. Werss, A. P., Behaviorism and Behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1924, 

31, 32-50, 118-149. 

Behaviorism is a physical science and behavior a form of motion. 
Physical monism rules out the existence of any consciousness or 
psychical entity. “ The formulation of the behavioristic position is 
then expressed in the statement that all human conduct and achieve- 


ment reduces to nothing but: (a) different kinds of electron-proton 
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groupings characterized according to geometrical structure; (b) the 
motions that occur when one structural or dynamic form changes into 
another.” Behaviorism stands intermediate between physiology and 
social studies of human response. There is a biophysical and a bio- 
social type of behaviorism. The former, or muscle-twitch type, is 
physiological. The latter considers such matters as the following: 
that different stimuli evoke the same social response, that an indi- 
vidual has a stimulating effect upon others, and that individuals at 
first exploit and then codperate with others. In the second part of 
the paper Professor Weiss considers human response under three 
headings: (1) Biophysical. A six-fold grouping of “ muscle-twitch ” 
responses is given and this is followed by a brief discussion of cerebral 
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integration. (2) Implicit responses. Under this topic the author 


considers the genesis of the implicit response, the behaviorist’s view 
of the image and the stream of thought, and his view of the nature 
of thinking and of the introspective response. (3) Biosocial responses 


(overt behavior). Under this topic the author discusses discrimina- 
tion, serial and relational responses, generalization and abstraction, 
the self, and language behavior. Ina concluding paragraph Professor 
Weiss presents tentatively his views upon the aims of behaviorism. 
P. T. Young (Illinois ) 
12. WHEELER, R. H., A Psychological Description of Intelligence. 
Psyc hol. Rev., 1924, 31, 16] 174. 
The paper aims to describe some of the ordinary meanings of 
intelligence. Among other meanings intelligence is defined as 


“derived covert behavior.’ P.T. Youne (Illinois). 


13. SprANGER, E., Kants kritische Methode in geistesgeschichtlicher 
Belauchtung. Deutsche Schule, 1924, 28, 146-153. 
Die geistesgeschichtliche Methode versucht das Schaffen des 
grosse Geistes aus Motiven seines Denkens zu verstehen, die ihm: selbst 
verborgen bleiben mussten, da er sich nicht aus seiner Zeitlage 


herausl6sen konnte. Eine Betrachtung der Entwicklung der Recht- 
sideen im 18. Jahrhundert zeigt gewisse Parallelen zu Kants 
kritischer Methode. Beide versuchen, aus einem im jedem Individuum 
liegenden iiberindividuellen Prinzip die Giiltigkeit vom Recht des 
Rechts bezw. von der Erfahrung als allgemein-giiltigem Erkenntnis- 
zusammenhang zu erfassen. Letzte Ursache dieses Miihen wird in 
einer gewissen Einheitlich keit der Bewusstseinsstruktur der Menschen 
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des Aufklarungszeitalters gesehen, deren hervorragendster Zug ein 
weit vorgeschrittener Individualismus ist. Der Ueberwindung dieses 
Individualismus durch “ Freiheit, welche die hochste Wiirde des 
Einzelnen bedeutet, zugleich aber immer und notwendig Bindung an 
ein selbstbejahtes Gesetz” ist, gilt letzten Endes Kants kritisches 
Schaffen. H. Bocen (Berlin). 


14. Scuutte, R. W., Die Personlichkeit in der psychologischen Bera- 
tung. Z. f. angew. Psychol., 1924, 23, 352-356. 
Programmatische Forderungen in Bezug auf die Zusammenarbeit 

von Medizin und Psychologie. H. Bocen (Berlin). 


15. Attport, G. W., Die theoretischen Hauptstromungen in der 
amerikanischen Psychologie der Gegenwart. Z. f. pad. Psychol., 
1924, 25, 129-137. 

Von den Hauptstromungen werden charakterisiert: Der Func- 
tionalism (James, McDougall, Angell u. a.), der Structuralism 
(Titchener, Dodge), der Behaviorism (Watson, Allport, Perry), die 
Stellung der amerikanischen Psychologie zur Psychanalyse und ihre 
Arbeit in der Testpsychologie. Dem Berichterstatter kommt es 
darauf an, in kurzen Ziigen zu verdeutlichen, worin die Abhangig- 
keit der amerikanischen Psychologie von der gleichgerichteten Arbeit 
in der alten Welt abhangig ist, und in welchen Punkten sich originales 
amerikanisches Denken durchsetzt. H. Bocren (Berlin). 


16. CLrark, J. H., A Simple Method of Measuring the Intensity of 
Ultraviolet Light with Comparative Results on a Number of 
Physiological Reactions. Amer. J. of Physiol., 1924, 69, 200-209. 
Ultraviolet light has recently been employed therapeutically and 

the need for some method of determining ultraviolet dosage quanti- 
tatively for general clinical purposes has arisen. The writer describes 
in detail the effect which ultraviolet light has of darkening lithopone 
paint and suggests this as a satisfactory and practicable means of 
measurement of dosage. M. J. ZiGLER (Wellesley). 


17. Drinxer, P., Laboratories of Ventilation and Illumination, Har- 
vard School of Public Health, Boston. J. Indus. Hyg., 1924, 6, 
57-66. 

Floor plan, photographs, and general description. D. A. Latrp 

(Colgate). 
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18. Ricu, G. J., The Functions of the Sympathetic System in Cur- 
rent Psychological Tests. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 153-155. 
Many textbooks of psychology describe the autonomic nervous 

system as though it functioned independently of the cerebrospinal 

system. This view of its action is incorrect. G. J. Ricn (Pitts- 


burgh). 


19. LasargFF, P., The Theory of Nervous Activity. Science, 1924, 

59, 369-371. 

The ionic theory of stimulation gives a quantitative coordination 
of known facts and predicts the existence of phenomena not yet 
observed. Colorless vision is considered as an example and is 
explained in terms of ionization. Formulas are given for the effect 
of light on the end-organ and for adaptation which agree with obser- 
vations. It follows from the theory that visual fatigue is of the 
retina alone and not of the brain centers, and this fact has been 
demonstrated experimentally. The entire theory is based upon the 
premise that the difference in the intensity of sensation depends, in 
general, upon the difference in the ionic concentration in the retina 
G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 

20. TRoLAND, L. T., The Optics of the Nervous System. Amer. J. 

of Physiol. Optics, 1924, 5, 127-153. 

An attempt to trace the effect of a visual stimulus from the peri- 
phery to consciousness. The effects in the retina, optic nerve and 
tracts, and in the cerebral cortex are outlined. The stumbling block 
to a purely mechanical and physical explanation, however, is in the 
changing of the cerebral image to the image of consciousness. “ We 
shall be able to account for all of these transformations in purely 
physical terms, as steps in a physically continuous process. But the 
step from the highest brain image to consciousness is not a trans- 
formation; it is a transmutation, accomplished by an alchemy 
unknown to physics.” S. W. FERNBERGER (Pennsylvania). 


21. Franz, S. I., Conceptions of Cerebral Functions. Psychol. Rev., 
1923, 30, 438-446. 
The phrenological view of cerebral localization as stated by Gall 
and Spurzheim considers the mind to be a collection of diversified 
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faculties or functions which have strict localization. The work of 
Broca upon the centers of speech and the later work of Fritsch and 
Hitzig brought to the fore the doctrine of strict cerebral localization. 
The phrenological concept may be absurd philosophically but it has 
some clinical value. The facts of functional restitution or reéducation 
after cerebral lesion cannot be understood and explained on the basis 
of the phrenological hypothesis; they point rather to the view of 
Flourens that the brain functions as a whole. Images cannot be 
accounted for by referring to localized cerebral cells. P. T. Youne 


(Illinois ). 


22. Rocers, F. T., Studies of the Brain Stem: VIII, Diuresis and 

Anhydremia Following Destruction of the Thalamus. Amer. J. 

of Physiol., 1924, 68, 499-506. 

Complete decerebration and destruction of the thalamus in pigeons, 
with minimal damage to the remainder of the brain, is followed by 
excessive loss of body water and marked diuresis. The period of life 
following this operation is dependent upon the extent of the resulting 
anhydremia. If the initial loss of body water does not exceed a rate 
of about 14 per cent of the total body weight per 24 hours, such birds 
may be kept alive for several weeks; if the diuresis and resulting 
anhydremia reaches a rate of about 18 per cent of the body weight 
per 24 hours, death invariably occurs within 36 hours. M. J. ZiGLerR 


(Wellesley ). 


23. Rocers, F. T., Studies of the Brain Stem: IX, On the Relation 
of Cerebral Puncture Hyperthermia to an Associated Anhydremia. 
Amer. J. of Physiol., 1924, 68, 507-516. 

Decerebration and destruction of the thalamus in pigeons leads to 
diuresis and anhydremia, which, if severe enough—a loss exceeding 
about 15 per cent of the body weight per 24 hours—induce hyper- 
thermia. If the pigeons are deprived of water for some time pre- 
vious to the operation hyperthermia is more easily induced. It is 
remarked that this type of hyperthermia is “induced by a cerebral 
lesion without involvement of presumed temperature regulating 
centers in the corpus striatum.” M. J. ZIGLER (Wellesley). 


‘ 


24. BRUNSCHWEILER, H., The Afferent Sensory Wave. Schweizer 
Arch. f. Neurol. u. Psychiat., 1924, 14, 68-76. 
Study of tracts of the exposed spinal cord of a dog by the electro- 
cardiograph indicated that different tracts have different wave forms. 
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Different stimuli produce varying wave forms in the same tract, 
indicating a specialization of sensory responses before the impulse 
reaches the midbrain. D. A. Larrp (Colgate). 


3. SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


ho 
wn 


Reip, A. C., The Effect of Varied Instruction on the Perception 
of Lifted Weights. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 53-74. 

This study undertook to measure the effect upon the discrimination 
of lifted weights of three sets of instructions: to judge the weights 
as weights, that is, as objectified material things; to judge in terms 
of the pressure-pattern set up on and in the fingers and thumb of the 
lifting hand; and to judge in terms of the pressure-pattern set up in 
the wrist. The statistical results (thresholds and measures of pre- 
cision) are considered in terms of the observers’ reports of the 
criteria of their judgments, reports which showed that in a majority 
of cases the instructions were exceeded or contaminated. The statis- 
tical data are treated qualitatively by being rearranged under the 
types of judgment which the observer reported giving instead of 
under the type to which they should have belonged had the instruc- 
tions been successful in producing the desired attitude. Of the three 
bases of judgment, the attitude of judging the weights as material 


afforded a more stable 


ot 


objects gave the most accurate results. | 
basis of judgment than did pressure-pattern on and in the fingers; 
and this in turn afforded a more stable basis than did pressure-pattern 


in the wrist. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


26. Bortnec, E. G., Is There a Generalized Psychometric Function? 

Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 75-78. 

Fernberger’s computations of the effect of practice upon the 
deviation of observed results from the phi-gamma theory fails to 
show any bettering of approximation to the theory as a result of 
practice. This is to be expected so long as the search for a general- 
ized psychometric function is continued. No psychometric function 
can be expected to apply to all cases. A function that is “ normal” 
for one unit of measurement will be skewed when another unit is 
used. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 
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27. ANGELL, F., Notes on the Horizon Illusion: I. Amer. J. of 

Psychol., 1924, 35, 98-102. 

Zoth’s theory, that the horizon illusion is due to the tendency of 
the eyes to diverge when raised to look upward, was tested by the 
projection of after-images at different altitudes. No significant 
change in size accompanied elevation or lowering of the eyes. A 
theory which takes into account comparison of the sun or moon with 
other objects in the visual field is more satisfactory than one based 
upon eye movements or the dimming effect of the atmosphere. G. J 
Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


28. Ettiott, M., West, J., and Horstneton, L. B., The Spatial 
Limen for the Four Principal Film Colors. Amer. J. of Psychol, 
1924, 35, 125-131. 

The chromatic thresholds for the four principal hues were deter- 
mined by the use of colors which were equated to one another with 
respect to both brightness and saturation. Film colors were produced 
by having the observer view them through a small hole in a gray 
screen of the same brightness as the colors. As the size of this hole 
was kept constant, the size of the color in terms of visual angle was 
regulated by varying the distance of the observer from the apparatus. 
Observations were made under both intense and weak illuminations. 
The limen, in terms of the visual angle, was found to be about the 
same for R and G and for B and Y, the latter being nearly twice the 
former. The film colors showed a greatly increased saturation over 
the surface colors when the observer sat just within the liminal 
distance of the film color. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


29. We ts, F. L., The Audibility of Sounds. Science, 1924, 59, 399. 
The order of the sounds of letters of the alphabet with respect to 
their frequency of misperception is noted. G. J. R1cu (Pittsburgh). 


30. Brappock, C. C., An Experimental Study of the Visual Negative 

After-Image. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 157-166. 

Negative after-images from surfaces, film colors, flat objects, 
bulky (transparent) objects and opaque tridimensional objects were 
obtained and projected upon the field of the closed lids, a gray screen, 
the original fixation with the object removed, the object in dimmed 
light on the walls of the darkroom. The observers were instructed to 
describe the after-image in terms as nearly attributive as possible. 
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When regarded critically, the negative after-image proved to be a 
film—textureless, dimensionless, in a strict sense shapeless, and with- 
out locality. A tendency toward objectivity on the part of the 
observer caused perceptive differences to appear; localized images, 
shape outlines, definite texture. These characteristics disappear 
as soon as the objective attitude becomes critical. G. J. Ricu 
(Pittsburgh). 


31. Suimperc, M., The Role of Kinesthesis in the Perception of 

Rhythm. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 167-184. 

In this experiment the observers reacted to unknown (Esperanto) 
words when the words became meaningful, and reported upon con- 
sciousness during the search for meaning. In practically all the cases 
imagery was reported. Of these, kinesthetic images were the most 
important, being 57 per cent of all images. Internal speech was the 
most usual form of kinesthesis. When the reaction times were long 
and the search for meaning labored and difficult, kinesthetic images 
usually appeared. When the meaning came readily, it was often 
carried by visual or auditory images without kinesthesis. There were 
individual variations in the use of imagery. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


32. TayLtor, G. H., Color Testing and the Psychology of Color 

Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 185-189. 

Color-blind persons show a distinctly different facial expression 
during the Holmgren wool test from those who are color-efficient, as 
well as a slight tremor of the hands and voice. The reactions of tone- 
deaf subjects are similar but differ in the inflection of the voice. 
G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 

33. FerREE, C. E., and Rann, G., The Cause of Disagreement 

Between Flicker and Equality-of-Brightness Photometry. Amer. 

J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 190-208. 

The eye’s response to light varies with the duration of the stimulus. 
It is not a simple function, but an irregular function of three vari- 
ables: wave-length, intensity, and time of exposure. Thus, the effect 


of time of exposure is different for every wave-length and for every 
intensity. In the method of flicker the eye is underexposed, while in 
the equality-of-brightness method the exposure may be of sufficient 
length to allow the sensation to reach its maximum. The effect of 
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underexposures is not obliterated in the succession of exposures 
which occur in the method of flicker. Ratings made by the equality- 
of-brightness method with tachistoscope exposures equal in length to 
the exposure of the flicker disc agree with ratings made by the method 
of flicker. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


34. Ferree, C. E., and Ranp, G., Flicker Photometry and the Lag of 
Visual Sensation. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 209-216. 
Curves are given for the rise of visual sensations with time of 

exposure. The curves were obtained by determining successively the 

just noticeable differences of luminosity from zero to maximum lumi- 
nosity as the time of tachistoscope exposure of the light was increased. 

Curves are given for four colors and white, each at four intensities, 

and are compared with brightness ratings by the equality-of-brightness 

method and by the method of flicker. G. J. Ricn (Pittsburgh). 


35. WEINLAND, J. D., The Effect of Grouping on the Perception of 

Digits. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 222-229. 

Groups of six digits were exposed tachistoscopically. They were 
arranged in five groupings: 6, 3-3, 2-4, 4-2, and 2-2-2. The high- 
est degree of accuracy was found for the 6 and 2-2-2, which did not 
differ significantly between themselves. The results from the 24 
and 4-2 arrangements, likewise very close together, occupied an inter- 
mediate apparition. The 3-3 grouping was definitely the worst with 


respect to accuracy. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


36. Busu, A. D., and Austin, A. M., Weber’s Law as Tested by 
Flowing Increments. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 230-234. 
The differential limens for pressure on the hand and for tension 

(lifting from the wrist) were determined at three standards. The 

stimulus in every case consisted of a beaker into which water was 

allowed to flow continuously. No comparison stimulus was used, the 
observers reporting when the beaker seemed heavier than it had been. 

The liminal values found were not in accord with Weber’s law. 

With the water flowing into the beaker at different rates, it was 

found that the limen was smallest for the slow rates of increase but 

that the time from the beginning of the increase in weight until the 

threshold was reached was least for the fastest rates of flow. G. J. 


Ricu (Pittsburgh). 
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37. SpENcER, L. T., A Quantitative Experiment on the Purkinje 

Phenomenon. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 264-266. 

A class experiment to demonstrate quantitatively the Purkinje 
phenomenon is described. A series of colored papers is arranged in 
daylight according to brightness and resorted in a dark room under 
varying degrees of illumination. The experiment shows the shift of 
brightness under low illumination as well as the decrease in ability to 
distinguish colors. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


38. GINSBERG, D., and Horstncton, L. B., The R L of Increased 
Chroma with Film Colors. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 
269-272. . 

The relative saturations of a surface and a film color (equated for 
hue and brightness) were compared, and the size of the hole through 
which the film color was seen varied until equality of saturation was 
obtained. This procedure gave chromatic thresholds in terms of the 
visual angle subtended. The two simultaneous experiences demanded 
different attitudes. It was not the same thing to judge the saturation 
of a perceived color (surface) and that of a color that was non- 
perceived (film). Factors of saturation, volume, and luminosity were 
bound together in the film color; one could not be eliminated without 


eliminating the others. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


39. Rupin, B. R., and We tp, H. P., A Preliminary Study of the 

3ourdon Illusion. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 272-279. 

A dise containing black figures was revolved at different speeds 
behind a screen in which there was a window. When the objective 
movement of the figures was upward, they were seen to move in that 
direction with slow rotation of the disc. When the figures followed 
one another at rates of from 0.2 sec. to 2 sec. (optimal rate, 0.6 sec.), 
the movement was seen to be upward and then downwards (sometimes 
only downward). The downward movement, the illusory phase, had 
as its psychological correlate a filmy and lively gray which is not given 
objectively, and which is phenomenologically different from the black 
figures and white background of the disc. It seems to be the same 
sort of gray as that found in the tachistoscopic illusion of movement. 
When the objective movement was downward, similar results were 
obtained in the reverse direction. G. J. Ricn (Pittsburgh). 
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40. Borne, E. G., Attribute and Sensation. Amer. J. of Psychol., 

1924, 35, 301-304. 

A series of experiments is reported in which the observers made 
judgments of slight differences of visual intensity or extensity, and 
while judging under one determination were occasionally asked to 
give an ex post facto judgment of the other attribute. This latter 
secondary judgment was usually delayed and always issued from a 
surrogate of some sort, sometimes a reinstatement of the perception. 
The instructions did not operate retroactively upon the original per- 
ception. Under the experimental conditions, it was not possible to 
reduce a perception to a single attribute. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


41. Titcuener, E. B., The Overlooking of Familiar Objects. Amer. 
J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 304-305. G. J. Ricn (Pittsburgh). 


42. Nerretp, M. R., The Color Sensation Theory of Dr. Schanz. 
Amer. J. of Physiol. Optics, 1924, 5, 242-249. 
Criticism of the Schanz theory. S. W. FERNBERGER (Pennsyl- 


vania ). 


43. Suearp, C., The Physiological Effects of Radiant Energy, Espe- 

cially upon the Human Eye. Amer. J. of Physiol. Optics, 1924, 

5, 214-241. 

From a discussion of the effects of radiant energy on micro 
organisms and on muscle and blood and the skin, the author considers 
the transmission of the ocular media. The possibility of certain eye 
defects being due to ultra-violet or infra-red rays is discussed. S. W. 
FERNBERGER (Pennsylvania). 


44, Venas_e, W. M., Color and I.uminosity: II. Amer. J. of 

Physiol. Optics, 1924, 5, 170-204. 

A consideration to sensitivity to differences in hue and of the 
facts of color mixture. From these considerations the author works 
out a complete color chart from which it is possible to work out all 
of the color ratios. S. W. FERNBERGER (Pennsylvania). 


45. Fracc, P. J., A Scientific Basis for the Use of Color in the 
Operating Room. Mod. Hospital, 1924, 22, 555-559. 
Advocates the use of a bluish green in place of the common white 
since it is complementary to the color of the field of operation and 
would lessen color fatigue. D. A. Lairp (Colgate). 
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46. SHEARD, C., Illumination and Its Effect on the Human Eye. 
Nat. Health, 1924, 6, 316-318, 374, 378. 
Summary of practical illuminating hygiene, with most emphasis 
on glare. D. A. Latrp (Colgate). 


47. Kroner, K., Itching. Klin. Wochenschr., 1924, 3, 351-353. 
Itching has little to do with hyperesthesia or hyperalgesia since it 
persists after injection of cocain; on the other hand, it is relieved by 
drugs acting on vascular system, such as atropin. Kroner attributes 
itching to special nerves of the vegetative nervous system. D. A. 


LAIRD (Colgate). 


48. Perper, A., Sense Perceptions in the Prematurely Born. Jahrb. 
f. Kinderheilk., 1924, 104, 195-200. 
Organs investigated responded as well as in full-term babies. 
D. A. LAIRD (Colgate - 


49. EprIpDGE-GREEN, F. W., Temporary Color Blindness. Lancet, 
1924, 206, 801-802. 
Man recovering from influenza developed red-green blindness 
which disappeared five months later. D. A. Latrp (Colgate). 


4. FEELING AND EMOTION 


50. MicHaets, G. M., Color Preference According to Age. Amer. 
J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 79-87. 


The boys in every grade in a school stated 


their preference for six 
colors displayed simultaneously. The colors B, R, Y, and G, in that 
order, tended to have definite relative positions. The positions assigned 
V and O showed considerable variability... Judgments of first grade 
pupils showed little reliability. Beyond the age of six reliability 
increased, and the judgments of the nine-year group were the most 
representative of the judgments of the entire school. A check test 
showed that color names could be substituted for actual colors with 
little influence upon the results. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


51. Wasusurn, M. F., Deyo, D., and Marks, D., A Further Study 
of Revived Emotions. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 113-120. 
The observers in this experiment were instructed to recall an 

emotional situation and report upon the revived emotion. The 
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intensity of the emotion, the time required for its revival, and the 
time since the original experience occurred were noted. The emotions 
revived were joy, anger, fear, pride, and shame. Joy was recalled 
most intensely and tended to be recalled from recent date. Anger was 
recalled in moderate intensity, slowly, and from recent date. Fear 
was the most weakly recalled, recurred slowly when intense, and was 
revived from experiences of early date. Pride was recalled rapidly, 
with considerable intensity, from dates not very remote. Shame was 
recalled from early dates with an intensity that was usually weak but 
occasionally very high. G. J. Ricn (Pittsburgh). 


52. Mitter, H. C., The Physical Basis of Emotional Disorder. 
Lancet, 1924, 206, 378-381. 
Cases to show how apparently psychogenic emotional disorders 
may be complicated by somatogenic factors largely through the 
endocrine and autonomic systems. D. A. Latrp (Colgate). 


5. MOTOR PHENOMENA AND ACTION 
3. Banister, J. M., Functional Anomalies of the Ocular Muscles. 
Their Nature, Their Detection, and Their Significance. Amer. J. 
of Physiol. Optics, 1924, 5, 154-169. S. W. FERNBERGER (Penn- 


wn 


sylvania ). 


54. DattenspAcH, K. M., Dr. Johnson on Reaction-Time Experi- 
ments. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 305-307. G. J. Ric 


(Pittsburgh). 


Hoskins, R. C., The Functions of the Endocrine Organs. Sct. 
Monthly, 1924, 18, 257-272. 


Some of the bearings of strictly experimental data upon endo- 
1 


cn 
oa | 


crinology are suggested. Pineal deficiency as the specific cause of 
macrogenitosomia precox has not been conclusively demonstrated; 
nor has the necessary involvement of any part of the pituitary in the 
condition dystrophy adiposogenitalis. Gigantism but not acromegaly 
has been reproduced experimentally. Results seem to show that the 


function of the thyroid is to serve as a slowly acting regulator of 
energy discharge to aid in adapting the animal to its environment. 
Work on the parathyroids is yet inconclusive. As for the adrenals, 
the results have been consistent in showing that animals survive the 
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loss of the medulla but not that of the cortex; and at present experi- 
mental work is not finally determinative from among rival conceptions 


of the general function of 
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Psychic Technique. Psychol. Rev., 1923, 
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Apparatus for Eliciting and Recording the 


imer. J. of Physiol., 1924, 68, 338-344. 


liagrams, of an apparatus by which quanti- 


tative results of minute changes in the patellar reflex may be elicited 
and recorded. M. J. Z1GLE 


r (Princeton). 
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59. BERLINER, A., Einfluss des Alters auf die Geschwindigkeit bei 

leichter Arbeit. Z. f. angew. Psychol., 1924, 23, 196-204. 

Es handelt sich um Ergebnisse, die bei der Auslese von Pack- 
erinnen in einer japanischen Fabrik gewonnen worden sind. Die 
Priifung der Schnelligkeit der Handbewegungen wurde am Match 
Board, an einem Falttest und an einem Bretterpacktest vorgenommen. 
“Es gibt gewisse leichte Bewegungen, deren Geschwindigkeit eine 
Funktion des Lebensalters ist. Im allgemeinen zeigte sich uns, dass 
die Zeit bis ungefahr zum 20. oder 21. Jahr (japanische Altersberech- 
nung) abnimmt und dann fortgesetzt wieder ansteigt.””’ H. BocEen 


(Berlin). 


60. BLUMENFELD, W., Taylorsystem und schwere Muskelarbeit. Z. 
f. angew. Psychol., 1924, 23, 207-209. 
Kritische Bemerkungen zu einer gleichnamigen Arbeit von 
Doevenspeck, in denen nachgewiesen wird, dass ein Teil der gegen 
Taylor und sein System gerichteten Folgerungen als nicht geniigend 


gestiitzt anzusehen sind. H. Bocen (Berlin). 


61. Braven, S. R., An Extensive Experiment in Motor Learning and 

Re-Learning. J. of Educ. Psychol., 1924, 15, 313-315. 

An experiment in ball-tossing was devised to study the efficiency 
of motor learning. The apparatus consisted of a box eight inches 
high with a five-inch circular hole in the top as a target. Balls of 
solid rubber fifteen-sixteenths of an inch in diameter completed the 
test material. The distance at which the ball was thrown was twelve 
feet. A daily record for 100 days indicates improvement character- 
istic or the learning curve. After a lapse of twenty-two months fur- 
ther tests for a period of eighteen days show an improvement over 
the preceding work. Six months and twenty days following the 
second period shows improvement beginning with the initial score, at 
the tenth day cuts the line of the second but winds up with an even 
better score than the other two. G. M. Micuaets (Columbia 


University ). 


62. Dona.pson, J. C., The Influence of Pregnancy and Lactation on 
the Weight of Adrenal Glands in the Albino Rat. Amer. J. of 
Physiol., 1924, 68, 517-522. 

This study finds that the adrenal glands of albino rats, which 
exhibit no visible signs of disease, undergo no increase in weight 
during pregnancy and lactation. Unmated female rats suffering from 
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gross pathological lesions and infections of the lungs and of the 
middle ear and mastoid cavity show an increment in weight of the 
adrenals, and pregnant rats suffering from such lesions and infections 
present a further increase in the weight of these glands. M. J. 
ZiGLER (Wellesley). 


63. Rippe, O., Studies on the Physiology of Reproduction in Birds: 
XIX, A Hitherto Unknown Function of the Thymus. Amer. J. 


Five birds presenting such abnormalities as producing eggs with 
yolks of normal size but deficient in shell and albumen, diminished 
fertility and restricted hatchability of eggs, etc., were found to have 
extremely small thymus glands. These abnormalities were all readily 
corrected by the oral administration of ox thymus. M. J. ZIGLER 


(Wellesley ). 


64. Lee, F. S., and Aronovitcu, B., On Weichardt’s Supposed 

“ Fatigue Toxin.” Amer. J. of Physiol., 1924, 69, 92-100. 

In 1904 Weichardt advanced the claim that fatigue is occasioned 
not simply by the usually accepted fatigue products but by a more 
specific substance, a true “ fatigue toxin,” which he designated as 
“kenotoxin.” The present study undertakes to test the validity of 
this claim. Animals were fatigued, the juices were then pressed out 
of the skeletal muscles, filtered, and injected into other animals or 
administered to excised muscles with the purpose of observing the 
effects induced. Cats were chiefly used as source of juices and 
guinea pigs as test animals. The injection of such juices into guinea 
pigs produces stupor, an inconstant effect upon respiration, a tem- 
porary drop in body temperature, and occasionally subsequent death. 
When administered to excised muscles, such juices effect a marked 
decrease in the working power of the muscle, both by reducing the 
working period and by decreasing the total work performed. All of 
the effects which are produced by injecting the fatigue juices thus 
obtained into other animals, and by administering them to excised 
muscle, are also obtained by the use of juices taken from nonfatigued 
animals. Thus the claim of Weichardt is not substantiated. M. J. 
ZIGLER (Wellesley). 
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65. Lez, F. S., Additional Data Concerning Weichardt’s Supposed 

“Fatigue Toxin.” Amer. J. of Physiol., 1924, 69, 101-106. 

In the foregoing study of Lee and Aronovitch the muscle juices of 
fatigued cats were pressed out, filtered, and injected into guinea pigs 
as test animals to note the effect of such juices upon the behavior of 
the animals. In order to obviate the criticism that the results men- 
tioned there may have been induced by the injection of foreign pro- 
teins into the guinea pigs, a series of experiments was performed in 
which the guinea pig served both as source of fatigued animal juices 
and as test animal. The general results of injection under these 
conditions are precisely the same as those in the foregoing study, and 
again the results of injecting the juices of nonfatigued guinea pigs 
into other pigs produce all the effects that are secured by the use of 
“ fatigued” juices. Thus the results of the foregoing study are 
extended and validated. M. J. ZicLer (Wellesley). 


66. Buratao, E., and Carson, A. J., Contributions to the Physiology 
of the Stomach: Influences of Experimental Changes in Blood 
Sugar Level on Gastric Hunger Contractions. Amer. J. of Physiol., 
1924, 69, 107-115. 

Using gentle dogs with gastric fistulae, and recording the gastric 
movements by means of the balloon and water manometer, it was 
found that intravenous injection of glucose inhibits normal gastric 
tonus and hunger contractions in normal dogs. The injection of 
insulin gives a definite gastric hypertonicity and hypermobility. 
Glucose and insulin have thus an opposite influence upon the gastric 
tonus of the stomach. In the diabetic dog insulin at first inhibits 
gastric tonus and hunger contractions, and gastric tetany does not 
appear until later. Glucose fails to inhibit hunger contractions in the 
diabetic dog when not under the influence of insulin. M. J. ZIGLER 
(Wellesley). 


67. KLeEITMAN, N., and bE Kern, A., The Influence of Asphyxia 
on Vestibular Nystagmus and an Attempt to Localize the Seat of 
this Influence in the Reflex Arc. Amer. J. of Physiol., 1924, 69, 
160-168. 

Asphyxiation of rabbits produces a deviation of both eyes in the 
same direction. If asphyxia is induced during vestibular nystagmus, 
which is occasioned by continuous irrigation of one ear by cold water, 
the nystagmus is at first stimulated until the quick component disap- 
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pears entirely, after which there is a reversal of the deviation. 
Results are produced which indicate that the motor eye phenomena do 
not originate from stimulation of the motor nucleii but are of medul- 
lary origin. M. J. ZicLER (Wellesley). 


68. Gruser, C. M., Studies in Fatigue: XIV, The Effect of Adren- 
alin on the Duration of the Latent, the Contraction and the 
Relaxation Periods of Skeletal Muscle at Rest and Undergoing 
Fatigue. J. of Pharmacol. and Exper. Therapeut., 1924, 23, 
335-352. 

A marked decrease in latent and contraction periods, especially in 
the early contractions, followed the adrenalin doses which lengthened 
the latent period after many contractions by as much as 257 per cent. 
D. A. Latrp (Colgate). 


69. Myvernor, O., Lactic Acid and Muscle Contractions. Klin. 

W ochenschr., 1924, 3, 392-394. 

Lactic acid formation starts immediately upon beginning of muscle 
contraction, continuing so long as the tension increases; amount 
formed parallels the increasing tension. Rigor mortis occurs when 
lactic acid concentration passes a certain point. D. A. Larrp 
(Colgate ). 


70. Vauc teroy, Action of Muscle Extract. Comt. Rend. Soc. Biol., 
1924, 90, 377-378. 
Muscle extracts had a stimulating effect upon fatigued frog 
muscle. D. A. Larrp (Colgate). 


71. TuttLe, W. W., The Effect of Alcohol on the Patellar Tendon 
Reflex. J. of Pharmacol. and Exper. Therapeut., 1924, 23, 163- 
172. 

Whiskey and synthetic gin augmented this reflex in nine subjects 
who drank occasionally and had a depressing effect in two subjects 
who were accustomed to drinking daily. No effect in one other 
subject. D. A. Latrp (Colgate). 


6. ATTENTION, MEMORY, AND THOUGHT 
72. CutsrortH, T. D., Synesthesia in the Process of Reasoning. 
Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 88-97. 
The reasoning processes of a blind synesthetic subject are reported 
and compared with those of a check observer. In the blind subject 
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synesthetic imagery is an invariable and an essential component in 
the development of meaning. Logical steps in the process of reason- 
ing develop by means of problem-forms and the shifting of syn- 
esthetic coloration in these forms. The only structural criterion of 
reasoning is a uniformity in the use of schemata, while the functional 
criterion consists in the application of a concept to a present problem. 
Functionally the procedures of the synesthetic and asynesthetic sub- 
jects are alike, but they differ in the imagery used. Synesthesia is not 
an extraneous form of imagery but is a mechanism in the normal 
development and use of meaning which is essential to the cognitive 
activities of the subject who possesses it because it is the only 
structural tool he has for comprehending meanings. G. J. Ricu 
(Pittsburgh). 


73. Capy, H. M., On the Psychology of Testimony. Amer. J. of 

Psychol., 1924, 35, 110-112. 

Students in a number of classes were tested as to their reports 
upon the actions of a man making an announcement to them. The 
tests consisted of narrative or answers to questions, or both. A large 
number of types of answers and reports were obtained. The vari- 
ability of the reports seemed to be due to variations in the quality 
of the observation, in the strength of memory, and in ability to 
recount the details. More details were omitted in the narratives than 
were reported. The most satisfactory results were obtained by 
combination of the narrative and question-answer methods. G. J. 
Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


74. Dewey, D., and DaLtensacu, K. M., Size vs. Intensity as a 
Determinant of Attention. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 121- 
125. 

An experimental investigation was made of the relative intensity 
required of two spots of light of different size in order to produce 
equal clearness. A large space error was found to exist. When the 
effect of the space error was eliminated by averaging or by comparing 
under identical conditions different sized areas, the effect of size was 
shown to be definite and positive. Size is to be regarded as a 
condition of clearness and a determinant of attention. G. J. Ricn 
(Pittsburgh). 


75. Pranc, M. D. H., Color Hearing. Science, 1923, 58, 421-422. 
G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 
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76. Cason, H., The Concept of Backward Association. Amer. J. of 

Psychol., 1924, 35, 217-221. 

The results obtained by Ebbinghaus which indicate that backward 
associations are formed are probably due to slips in attention during 
the learning of series of nonsense syllables. If, between the pro- 
nunciation of a syllable and the following one, the learner should think 
that he had just given the preceding syllable, an association would be 
formed in the reverse direction. It is likely that a condition of this 
occurred a sufficient number of times to give the small percentage of 
saving found when relearning a series in the backward order. More- 
over, the law of forward direction across the synapse precludes the 
possibility of backward associations. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


77. Ropinson, E. S., and Darrow, C. W., Effect of Length of List 
upon Memory for Numbers. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 
235-243. 

Series of 4, 6, 8, or 10 three-place numbers were learned and 
tested after fifteen minutes for retention. The curves for learning 
are similar to those found for nonsense syllables in that they show 
negative acceleration and that in the shorter the list the more rapidly 
does learning proceed in its early stages. The percentages of each 
series learned in selected portions of the total time required for learn- 
ing practically coincide except for the series of four numbers. The 
time required for memorization increases at an increasing rate as the 
lists become longer. The rate of forgetting tends to vary inversely 
as the length of the series. Susceptibility to retroactive inhibition 
decreases with increase in the length of the list. G. J. Ricu 
(Pittsburgh). 


78. Ernst, J. L., Smitu, F. E., Moessner, L. R., Ruptsitt, E. S., 
and AtwaTer, M. J., Further Data for an Associative Limen. 
Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 255-261. 

The strength of the associative tendency, as measured by the 
method of right associates, was determined for five numbers of repe- 
tition with constant rate of presentation and for five rates of presen- 
tation with constant number of repetitions. The data is presented in 
“mnemometic” functions (analogous to psychometric functions), 
which show the relation of strength of associative tendency to the 
variable condition. A number of mathematical hypotheses were then 
tried out as means of computing association limens from the crude 
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data, and the adequacy of the various hypotheses to the observed 
functions tested. It was found that, of the hypotheses tried, a com- 
bination p/i-gamma and square-root hypotheses was most adequate 
to the functions for variable numbers of repetitions, and that the 
phi-gamma hypotheses applied to the time per unit read was most 
adequate to the functions in which rate of presentation was the 
variable. G. J. Ricn (Pittsburgh). 


79. FineMAN, A. E., and Ruperman, S., Constant vs. Accelerated 
Speed in Learning. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 261-263. 
The observers in this study learned series of nonsense syllables 

either at one of four constant rates of presentation or at a rate which 

was increased by a constant increment from one repetition to the next, 
and the strength of the resulting associative tendency was tested by 
the method of right associates. With the speeds of presentation used 

(between one and two syllables per second), the constantly accelerated 

speed of presentation did not produce in four repetitions as great an 

amount of material learned in proportion to time expended as did 

certain of the constant rates of presentation within the same range. 


G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


80. Burke, R. S., and DALLeNnBacH, K. M., Position vs. Intensity as 
a Determinant of Attention of Left-Handed Observers. Amer. J. 
of Psychol., 1924, 35, 267-269. 
The brightnesses of two tachistoscopically exposed spots of light 
were equated so as to give equal clearness. The variable occurred in 
eight positions around the standard. For one observer who was of 


pure left-handed type, positions to the right were the most favorable, 
exactly the opposite of the results previously obtained for right- 
handed persons. In the case of the other observer, who was of an 
intermediate type and performed some operations with his right and 
some with his left hand, the positions to the left and above were most 
favorable. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


81. Rosertson, T. B., Consciousness and the Sense of Time. Sci. 

Monthly, 1923, 16, 649-657. 

A hypothesis of “ mechanistic animism” is suggested in which the 
sense of time is made the most fundamental of human endowments, 
lying at the root of consciousness. The human cerebrum contains a 
time-machine whereby the space-time reality of the physical universe 
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is intersected along the time-axis and nowhere else. J. F. DASHIELL 
(North Carolina). 


82. Reiser, O. L., The Structure of Thought. Psychol. Rev., 1924, 

31, 51-73. 

The author discusses the structure of thought under three head- 
ings: (1) Logical, (2) Psychological, (3) Physiological. The log- 
ical part of the paper follows Bertrand Russell and the neo-realistic 
reduction of thinking to terms and relations. In the psychological 
part the structural and functional treatments are discussed, and a few 
remarks are added upon the phenomenology of thought. In the 
physiological part the behavioristic reduction of thought to incipient 
movements of the vocal musculature is presented and criticized; 
several objections are raised. P. T. Younc (Illinois). 


83. RoFFENSTEIN, G., Das Problem des Unbewussten. Kleine Schr. 

z. Seelenforsch., 1923, 5. 

Eine ausfthrliche Darstellung und Kritik der hauptsachlichen 
Theorien vom Unbewussten. Der Verfasser findet in keiner Theorie 
eine befriedigende Losung, erwartet aber eine solche in einer 
Methodik, die sich der Freudschen Ergebnisse bedient, kritischer und 


exakter vorgehtals diese, etwa im Sinne von Kiilpe und Ach. Inbe- 
tracht kame hier die Selbstbeobachtung an experimentellen Bewussts- 
einserlebnissen, die Ausfragemethode usw. P. Piaut (Berlin). 


84. STERZINGER, O., Zur Priifung und Untersuchung der abstrakten 

Aufmerkssamkeit. Z. f. angew. Psychol., 1924, 23, 121-161. 

Die Abstreichversuche im Sinne von Bourdon-Whipple welche ein 
Durchstreichen immer wieder der gleichen Elemente verlangen, 
prifen die sinnliche Aufmerksamkeit. St. konstruierte Durch- 
streichtests deren Aufmerksamkeitsverhalten dem des _ geistigen 
Arbeiters entspricht. Er lasst durch ihre Stellung in irgendeiner 
weise ausgezeichnete Buchstaben aus sinnlosen Komplexen ab- 
streichen. Davon werden alle Buchstaben des Alphabets betroffen; 
da ferner der Priifling gleich auf nach verschiedener Suchregel zu 
bearbeitende Buchstabenelemente gerichtet wird, gelingt ihm die gute 
Losung des Tests nur dann, wenn er die Mehrheit der zu beachtenden 
Regeln fortdauernd im Blickfeld der Aufmerksamkeit arbeitsbereit 
halten kann. Die Tests wurden an Kindern und an Erwachsenen 
ausgeprobt. Die vorliegende Untersuchung geht weniger auf eine 
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statistische Eichung aus, als auf eine qualitative Analyse der bei der 
Erledigung der Arbeit auftretenden psychischen Phanomene. Die 
gute Losung des Tests hangt davon ab, 1. dass die geistige Energie 
in erforderlichem Ausmasse der Arbeit zugewendet wird, 2. dass 
brauchbare, allen Fallen der Aufgabe ebtsprechende Leitgebilde 
erzeugt werden, 3. dass Teilinhalte leicht erzeugt, reproduziert, fest- 
gehalten und wiedererkannt werden, 4. dass Kontiguitatsassoziation 
rasch und von hinreichender Festigkeit entstehen, das 5. der Akt des 
Sich-Besinnens leicht vor sich geht—Der Verf. sieht im Zusam- 
menwirken dieser Funktionen die wesentlichsten Merkmale abstrakter 
Aufmerksamkeitsleistung—Durch Wechsel in der Reihenfolge der 
Aufgaben wurde festgestellt, welche Art Arbeiten hemmend bezw. 
fordernd auf eine folgende einwirken. Die Korrelation zwischen 
diesem Test und dem nach Bourdon-Whipple betragt r= 0.48 fiir 
die jiingeren Versuchspersonen und 0.37 fiir die alteren. Die Kor- 
relation mit den Schulleistungen ist r=-0.57. Die Rangreihenkon- 
stanz erweist sich als gut. H. Bocen (Berlin). 


85. KocHMANN, R. Uber musikalische Gedachtnisbilder. Erste 
Mitteilung. Experimentelle Untersuchungen an Schiilern. Z. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1924, 23, 329-351. 


Es wird der Versuch eines Nachweises akustischer Anschauungs- 
bilder gemacht, wie sie auf dem Gebiet des Optischen durch die 
Untersuchungen tiber eidetisches Sehen bekannt geworden sind. Es 
wird festzustellen versucht, ob sich aus dem Kriterium der Deutlich- 
keit bezw. Undeutlichkeit eine Scheidung der akustischen Gedocht- 
nisbilder in Anschauungsbilder und Vorstellungsbilder ergibt. 
Versuchspersonen waren 10-17 jahrige Schiiler verschiedener Schul- 
gattungen, die einzelne Tone, Tonreihen, Zwei und Dreiklange nach 
langeren Zeitraumen zu wiederholen hatten und zwar so, dass vor 
die Reproduktion friher eingepragter Gebilde die Einpragung anderer 
Tongebilde geschaltet wurde. Subjektive akustische Gedachtnis- 
bilder sind in der untersuchten Altersstufe sehr haufig. Sie erhalten 
sich bis zu 30 Minuten, sind aber ausserst labil. Die akustischen 
Gedachtnisbilder werden immer im Kopf, niemals ausserhalb der 
Versuchspersonen lokalisiert. Eine eindeutige Differenzierung in 
Anschauungs- und Vorstellungsbilder gelang in den vorliegenden 
Versuchen nicht; es wurde auch keinerlei objektives Kriterium fir 
die Erkennung akustischer Anschauungsbilder gefunden. Im 
allgemeinen hangt die gute Reproduktion der Gedachtnisbilder mit 
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der musikalischen Begabung, mit Gewohnung an das Horen von 
Musik und mit der Geiibtheit im Singen zusammen. H. BocEen 


(Berlin). 









86. LuNpHotm, H., A Comparative Study of “ Creative Imagina- 
tion ”’ in Normal People and in Mentally Diseased. Amer. J. of 
Psychiat., 1924, 3, 739-756. 

A normal group and an abnormal group of men and women were 
shown on a screen a meaningless picture, with the suggestion that it 
was meaningful. They were asked to report what they saw, and their 
replies were carefully sorted for significant and nonsignificant 
answers, to determine their capacity for “creating images.” From 
the normal group emerged a type, the “ normal talkative,” who said 
many words, but few significant ones. Of this group the men showed 
a slightly greater capacity for “creating images” than the women. 
Among the manic-depressive manics there was a larger number of 
significant answers than among the normal; among the manic- 
depressive manics, fewer significant words than the normal. Both 
recovering manics and depressives approach the normal talkative types. 
Results from dementia precox and psychopaths were unreliable. A. L. 
Gou.Lp (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 





















7. SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 





87. Horton, W. M., The Origin and Psychological Function of 
Religion According to Pierre Janet. Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 
35, 16-52. 

A summary is given of Janet’s lectures on the “ Evolution of 
Moral and Religious Conduct.” Moral-religious conduct is conceived 
as a dynamic type of conduct which has as its function the control of 
other functions for the conservation of mental energy. It springs 
spontaneously from imitation at the level of social action. At the 
level of elementary intelligence, leading and following become special- 
ized functions and moral-religious conduct shows the characteristic 
phenomena of order and command. At the next stage of develop- 
ment rites and myths appear as the inevitable expression of the 
beginnings of will and belief. Only when behavior reaches the 
reflective level does the god-idea enter and true religion commence. 
As language develops, thought appears. With thought comes the 
idea of human spirits, leading, through conduct with respect to the 
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dead, to the idea of god-spirits. From this point of view such 
phenomena as the loss and restoration of faith, fanaticism and prose- 
lytism, demonic possession and ecstasy can be understood. The god- 
idea is a result of synthetic action. Analysis tends to destroy religious 
faith. Religion has, however, had a profound influence upon morality 
and logic. In the rational level of conduct there are forces which 
make for the destruction of religion: education, philosophy, the 
prevalence of explanatory principle and experimental science. With 
the break-up of religion substitutes appear such as psychotherapy, 
spiritualism, and erotic, social, political, moral, esthetic and philo- 
sophical mysticism. Religion is not likely to disappear rapidly, for 
men need it as a means of social stimulation through alliance and 
friendship with unseen powers. G. J. Ricn (Pittsburgh). 


88. Dun ap, K., The Utility of Social Nuisances: Sci. Monthly, 

1923, 17, 193-205. 

A number of organized propaganda would, if they were to suc- 
ceed or prevail generally, be social nuisances; but as long as they 
are only partially successful they may have a utility in forwarding 
the very things they aim at obstructing or in accelerating the removal 
of evil conditions they represent. Examples are found in Christian 
Science, antivivisectionism, pacifism, fundamentalism, flamboyant 
evangelism, prohibition, college athletics, the yellow press, art censor- 
ship, Freudianism, fake character analysis, etc. J. F. DASHIELL 
(North Carolina). 


89. Burnoam, W. H., Mental Hygiene and Habits of Thinking. 

Ped. Sem., 1923, 30, 105-126. 

One of the best means of developing integration of the person- 
ality is the use of the scientific method and the habit of reasoning with 
constant control by reference to the facts of experience. J. F. 
DasHIELL (North Carolina). 


90. Srxes, M. L., Musical Talent and the Left Hand. Ped. Scem., 
1923, 30, 156-161. 


In teaching piano and organ for twenty-two years the writer has 
observed that unusually talented pupils play easily and by preference 
with the left hand. J. F. Dasurect (North Carolina). 
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91. Lurye, W., Mystisches Denken, Geisteskrankheit und mod- 

erne Kunst. Kleine Schr. 2. Seelenforsch., 1923, 4. 

An einer Reihe moderne Kunstwerke der bildenden Kiinste wie 
der Dichtkunst wird gezeigt, wie oftmals das Kunstwerk aus einem 
mystisch-pralogischen Empfinden heraus geschaffen wird. Ja, der 
Verfasser steht auf dem Standpunkte, dass nur derjenige echte 
Kunstwerke schaffen kann, der wirklich des mystischen Erlebens 
fahig ist. P. PLaut (Berlin). 


92. SInGER, K., Vom Wesen der Musik. Kleine Schr. 2. Seelen- 

forsch., 1924, 7 

Das Wesen der Musik wird auf Grund psychologischer Erorter- 
ungen sowohl von der Seite des Kunstlers beleuchtet, also die Psy- 
chologie des musikalischen Talentes, als auch das Problem des 
Bewusstwerdens der Musik, also ein Beitrag zur Tonpsychologie. 
Das Wesen der Musik selber ist an unsere Wahrnehmung, an unser 
Bewusstsein gebunden; ihre Schonheit, ihr Reichtum liegen in der 
Seele des Aufnehmenden, in unseren eigenen Wahrnehmungen; diese 
werden ausserhalb des Subjektes erzeugh und innerhalb des Sub- 


jektes unbewusst gestaltet. Je nach Begabung, nach Wissen, Tem- 


perament, Erfahrung und Sinnesart werden wir Musik in unserem 
Ich als erlebt fiihlen oder als unerlebt von uns weisen. Interessant 
ist auch das, was Singer tiber die Eigenseele der Instrumente zu 
sagen weiss; jeder Klang eines Organs trifft eine andere Seite 
unseres musikalischen Ich und erweckt eine andere, besondere 
seelische Teilempfindung. P. PLaut (Berlin). 


93. Scuay, R., Die jitidischen Intellektuellen. Kdolner Vierteljahrsh. 

f. Soziol., 1923, 3, 124-132. 

Gemeinsam fiir die jiidischen Intellektuellen ist der Umstand, dass 
sie sich alle entweder mit dem Judentum als Ganzem oder mit dem 
Zionismus oder mit beiden beschaftigen. Gemeinsam ist ferner die 
abstrakte Idee der Menschheit; vielen ist noch der Gedanke einer 
besonderen Pflicht des Judentums an der Menschheit gemeinsam. 
Die Tatsache der tiberwiegenden Fihrerschaft Intellektueller in den 
revolutionaren Parteien in Deutschland beruht darauf, dass die 
Judenemanzipation keine restlose Durchfiihrung erfahren hat. 
Andrerseits hat die Entfremdung dieser Manner dem Judentum 
gegegenuber, welches sie nur in abtsrakter Vorstellung besassen, ja 
dessen Realitat sie haufig leugneten, ihnen die Moglichkeit einer 
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Fiihrerschaft in jiidischen Parteien genommen. Ist diese Isolation 
der soziopsychologische Grund fiir die Begeisterung an der Mensch- 
heit, so erklart sich aus ihr gleicherweise das Verhalten den jiidischen 
Parteien gegentiber. Da die jiidischen Intellektuellen am deutschen 
Judentum in seiner empirischen Gegebenheit keinerlei Interesse 
haben, nehmen sie auch an seinen Parteikampfen keinen Anteil. 
Vollig ausserhalb der Sphare ihres Denkens und Fihlens liegt die 
Orthodoxie und der assimilatorische Liberalismus. Beide Rich- 
tungen haben fiir sie den Charakter bourgeoiser Riickstandigkeit. P. 
Piaut (Berlin). 


94. Detacrorx, H., Les conditions psychologiques du langage. 

Revue Philos., 1924, 97, 28-66. 

Probably a large part of language derives from the primitive 
attempt on the part of an individual to express the meaning of par- 
ticular emotions not only for the benefit of others but also for his own 
clarification. Language has developed partly as a means for convey- 
ing thought but also, and more especially, as an instrument without 
which thinking in the strict sense of the term is impossible; language 
constitutes the first attempt at an organization of experience and can 
therefore be called the first science. Contrasted with the language of 
animals, that of human beings appears to be of a different order 
entirely. In the case of animals, symbols are attached invariably to 
certain objects—the association is purely mechanical. With human 
beings infinite variations and combinations are possible because of 
the fact that only human beings have what can be truly called intel- 
ligence. Intelligence should not be thought of as ability to adapt to 
novel situations, because such a conception would force us logically 
to attribute intelligence to the whole universe. Neither can intelligence 
be defined as the ability to make many associations: it is the kind 
rather than the number of associations which counts. Intelligence, 
then, is discrimination and the power of choosing among associations. 
It involves making generalizations, establishing relationships; and 
since these processes always must be present wherever there is any 
kind of organization of ideas, it can be seen that intelligence has 
always played a part in both art and religion. It is this human intel- 
ligence which is so much in evidence when a child realizes that every- 
thing can be named and from then on makes rapid progress in learn- 
ing the language. With regard to the beginnings of language in the 
race we can only speculate, but as we have already seen they probably 
grew out of need for expressing and explaining emotions, and more 
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specifically, perhaps, developed out of the very cries of emotion 
themselves. One thing at least is certain, namely, that language con- 
cerns itself first with the concrete, but that the more it develops the 
better fitted it becomes to deal with abstract ideas. M. B. Pratt 
(Wellesley ). 


95. SmitH, M., The Laundry Trade: II, Experiments with a Psy- 

chological Test. /. Jndust. Hyg., 1924, 6, 14-19. 

Use of McDougall dotting test with laundry workers showed most 
errors in afternoons, and when standing, findings confirmatory of 
the trend of their output. Two of the 107 workers had serious 
psychoneurotic symptoms. D. A. Larrp (Colgate). 


8. SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 


96. Rizzoto, A., A Study of 100 Consecutively Recorded Dreams. 
Amer. J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 244-254. 


Upon classification the dreams fell into the following categories: 


dreams excited in whole or in part by sensory stimuli; dreams involv- 
ing a carrying over of experiences and emotions from the waking 
state to the dreams; dreams motivated by simple desires; dreams 
motivated by repressed desires; dreams motivated by suppressed 
desires; dreams motivated by sex desires; dreams resulting in 
centers; and 


” 


muscular movements; dreams involving the “ higher 
dreams showing confusion and absurdity. Examples of each class 
are cited. Only a small percentage of the dreams were absurd. 
Under conditions of fatigue, recordable dreams occurred a longer 
time after the beginning than they did under normal conditions. 
G. J. Ricw (Pittsburgh). 

» 

97. Sumner, F. C., Core and Context in the Drowsy State. Amer. 

J. of Psychol., 1924, 35, 307-308. G. J. Ricu (Pittsburgh). 


98. Pawtow, I. P., The Identity of Inhibition with Sleep Hypnosis. 

Sct. Monthly, 1923, 17, 603-608. 

When the conditioned stimulus to the feeding reaction by the dog 
is continued with the absence of food for a sufficient length of time 
it is gradually inhibited. But it is further found that the long con- 
tinued use of unaccompanied conditioned stimulus may produce 
drowsiness, then sleep. Furthermore, cases are met with in which 
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either inhibition or sleep may develop, also cases in which one may 
pass into the other. The conclusion drawn is that inhibition and 
sleep are identical processes, the only difference being that the former 
is a condition involving localized parts of the cortex while the latter 
involves all. Irradiation of inhibitory process is demonstrated experi- 
mentally with a series of cutaneous points, stimulations of which are 
previously all conditioned to feeding, and then these points are pro- 
gressively inhibited. Hypnosis represents one of the different steps 
in the process of irradiation of inhibition over the hemispheres—a 
partial sleep; and analogous part-inhibitions in the dog’s total motor 
response to food can be experimentally induced. Hypnosis is inhibi- 
tion spread over the usually active points in special areas of the hemis- 
pheres. Sleep is inhibition irradiated over the whole area of active 
points of the hemispheres and even over some parts of the brain 
below the cerebral hemispheres. Experiments have established the 
conditioning of a bell sound to the feeding response in wild white 
rats in 300 trials, in the second generation of the same animals in a 
hundred trials, in the third generation in thirty, in the fourth gen- 
eration in ten, and in the fifth in five. The results on the sixth 
generation are yet to be ascertained. J. F. Dasurett (North 
Carolina). 


99. Moore, J. S., Some Defects in Psychoanalysis. Psychol. Rev., 

1923, 30, 461-475. 

Three psychoanalytical concepts—complex, libido, censor—are 
critically discussed with reference to the views of Jung, Hart, Tans- 
ley, Freud, Adler, Sidis, Trotter, and others. The term psychergy 
is suggested as a substitute for libido, with the meaning of the latter 
extended to include self-instincts, race-instincts, and community 
instinct. P. T. YounG (Illinois). 


100. Kunpe, M. M., The Effect of Prolonged Fasting Followed by 
Realimentation on Gastric Secretion. Amer. J. of Physiol., 1924, 
68, 389-396. 

Two dogs with Pavlov pouches were subjected to fasting twenty- 
seven days in order to ascertain whether changes in the amount and 
concentration of gastric secretion occur upon realimentation. In both 
cases the amount of gastric secretion in the post-fasting period is 
relatively less than in the pre-fasting period. There was no incre- 
ment either in amount or in acidity of the continuous gastric product 
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at any time during the fasting period over that which normally is 
secreted on an empty stomach under normal conditions. During 
realimentation, however, there is a slight increase in the continuous 
secretion, but a more marked augmentation of the continuous secre- 
tion takes place after breaking the fast. The so-called “ psychic 
secretion ’—increase of secretion due to the sight or odor of food— 
operated at no time during the fasting period. M. J. ZIGLER 
(Princeton ). 


, 


101. Tutte, W. W., The Effect of Sleep upon the Patellar-Tendon 

Reflex. Amer. J. of Physiol., 1924, 68, 345-348. 

Using the apparatus described in the foregoing article, uniform 
stimuli were automatically delivered to the patellar-tendon at regular 
intervals with the subject awake or in various stages of sleep. “It 
was observed that as a subject fell asleep the patellar-tendon reflex 
gradually decreased, finally disappearing. Whenever the subject was 
sufficiently awake to readjust his posture the reflex returned, the 
degree of return depending upon the degree of wakefulness. When 
the sleep was interfered with by some external cause the reflex 
returned at once. When the awakening was spontaneous the reflex 
gradually returned to normal. There appears to be some degree of 
correlation between the reflex and the depth of sleep.” M. J. ZIGLER 
(Princeton). 


102. Hassrn, G. B., Brain Changes in Starvation. Arch. Neurol. and 

Psychiat., 1924, 11, 551-556. 

The brain studied was obtained from the famine district of Russia. 
No structural changes were found, in the nerve elements or else- 
where. Degenerative changes were in the form of accumulation of 
lipoids in the ganglion cells, glia, and the blood vessels. Ganglion cell 
changes were similar to those found in the viscera of experimental 
animals. B. M. Castner (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


103. Frrepricus, T., Zur Psychologie der Hypnose und der Sug- 
gestion. Mit einem Vorwort von A. Kronfeld. Kleine Schr. 2. 
Seelenforsch., 1922, 1. 

Die Suggestibilitat aussert sich in bestimmten archaistischen 

Erlebensweisen und Erlebensdispositionen und zwar im Sinne einer 

“ Glaubigkeit ” und ihrer “ magischen” Symbolik; ihre Quelle ist 


affektiver Natur. Die suggestive Bindung ist in vieler Hinsicht 
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analog der Liebesbindung anzusehen. Die Suggestibilitat wird 
genetisch begreifbar aus einer unbewussten Determinante: der trieb- 
bedingten ichlosen “ suggestiven ’’ Folgsamkeit des Kindes gegen die 
Eltern. Alle diese Momente zeigen eine weitgehende Analogie mit 
den Vorgangen, die bei der Hypnose stattfinden. Hypnotisch 
besonders zuganglich sind Astheniker im weitesten Sinne, Sensitive 
und Zwangsneurotiker, Imbezille; ferner aber auch Menschen mit 
der Neigung zum Durchbruch hysterischer Mechanismen; denn auch 
die hysterischen Mechanismen sind Archaismen wie die Suggesti- 
bilitat. P. PLaut (Berlin). 


104. Haas, W., Das Problem des Mediumismus. Kleine Schr. z. 

Seelenforsch., 1923, 3. 

Haas findet, dass die mediumistischen Tatsachen mit physikali- 
scher Auswirkung von keiner anderen Struktur sind wie die normale 
Handlung mit physikalischem Enderfolg, nur dass die beteiligte 
psychische Komponente aus der Sphare der Automatismen, des 
Unterbewussten stammt. Etwas Mystisches ist hier also nicht zu 
erblichen. Die psychologischen Phanomene des Mediumismus sind 
so wenig seltsam, dass grade in ihnen das Psychische zu sich selbst 
zurickkehrt und in sich selbst bleibt und zeigt, wie es ohne sinnlich 


anschauliche Bindung ist. P. PLaut (Berlin). 


105. VLEuGcEts, W., Zu Freuds Theorie von der Psychoanalyse. 
Schluss. Kélner Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., 1923, 3, 170-175. 
Behandelt wird hier Freuds Libido-Begriff und die soziale Bezie- 

hungslehre im Verhaltnis zur Psychoanalyse. Es wird erneut darauf 

hingewiesen, dass die von Freud vereinfachte Trieblehre fiir die 

Erkenntniszwecke der Soziologie nicht ausreicht; die beiden Sam- 

melbegriffe: Ich-und Sexualtrieb vermogen keine Analyse des 

sozialpsychischen Geschehens zu geben, ebensowenig, wie die altere 

Gegeniiberstellung eines Selbsterhaltungs- und eines Gattungstriebes. 

Was die soziale Beziehungslehre als empirische Soziologie von der 

Psychologie, die sie zur Unterlage ihrer Analyse machen konnte, 

fordern muss, sind nicht verallgemeinernde Konstruktionen auf der 

Grundlage ausgewahlter Tatsachen, sondern streng logische Deut- 

ungen eines moglichst umfangreichen und gesicherten Materials. 

Damit soll nicht die Psychoanalyse fiir die Soziologie abgelehnt 

werden, vielmehr nur ihre allzu einseitigen Begriffsapparate. P. 

Piaut (Berlin). 
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106. BousFIELp, P., The Castration Complex in Women. Psychoanal. 

Rev., 1924, 11, 121-143. 

The term “castration complex” has come to mean, not merely 
the fear of losing the phallus, but the desire to possess the phallus, 
the symbol of potency and superiority. In this latter form it is often 
found in women; and many so-called feminine characteristics are 
really defenses against it. The most significant of these defenses 
are: denial of all forms of sexuality in common with the male and 


regression to infantile modes of expression of the libido, exaggerated 


exhibitionism combined with excessive sexual modesty, and other 
feminine traits. If the complex is nearer consciousness, the reverse 
may take place, that is, the woman in question may imitate the male. 

The characteristics of the woman who does not suffer from a 
strong castration complex lack in many respects so-called feminine 
qualities. ‘She frequently lacks those infantile characteristics to 
which we have referred, her exhibitionism is far less obtrusive, her 
interests, business, and appearance may often be termed of the mas- 
culine type, but would be far better termed of the adult type, since 
they are not defense reactions against the castration complex but 
sublimations of other normal infantile characteristics which have taken 
an unhampered course in their development.” J. W. BripGes 
(Toronto). 


107. MENNINGER, K. A., The Mental Effects of Deafness. Psycho- 

anal. Rev., 1924, 11, 144-155. 

Loss of hearing produces in the individual a deprivation complex 
which results in a sense of inferiority. A compensation for this sense 
of inferiority is attempted by the organism as a whole. Such com- 
pensation may be satisfactory or unsatisfactory. Four types of satis- 
factory compensation, perceptual, intellectual, emotional, and voli- 
tional, are described. This is followed by a discussion of unsatisfac- 
tory compensations or adjustments. The writer finds that there are 
two common types: self-depreciatory, resulting in despondency and 
depression; and self-appreciatory, leading to the so-called paranoid 
attitude. In the former there is a painful realization of one’s own 
inadequacy; in the latter there is a projection of this inadequacy or 
its cause upon the outside world. J. W. Brinces (Toronto). 
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108. Pecx, M. W., Exhibitionism: Report of a Case. Psychoanal. 

Rev., 1924, 11, 156-165. 

This is a report of a case of compulsive exhibitionism. The 
patient was a man of high intelligence and good character. The per- 
version came on suddenly at about thirty years of age and continued 
intermittently for six years. After two months of psychotherapeutic 
study the patient gained control of his perversion and it has not since 
recurred. A sexual exposure at the age of six is suggested as a 
psychogenetic factor. This experience was repressed until certain 
environmental influences caused it to break through the resistance. 
J. W. Brivces (Toronto). 


109. Stern, A., On the Counter-Transference in Psychoanalysis. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1924, 11, 166-174. 


The writer points out that in psychoanalysis the transference posi- 
tive or negative on the part of the patient often has its counterpart in 
a countertransference positive or negative on the part of the analyst. 
This creates a difficult situation which can be avoided only if the 
analyst acquires a better knowledge of his own unconscious processes 


and a better understanding of the phenomena of the transference. 
J. W. Brinces (Toronto). 


110. Travis, L. E., Mental Conflicts as the Cause of Bad Spelling 
and Poor Writing. Psychoanal. Rev., 1924, 11, 175-180. 


“ This study reports the case of a ten-year-old boy, normal physi- 
cally and mentally, who, although doing fourth grade work in the 
majority of his subjects, could not spell a number of second grade 
words and could not equal the second grade writing standard. Analy- 
sis uncovered an incest fixation, a strong sexual curiosity, and a mas- 
turbation conflict. When these were dissolved, several indicative 
words, which were invariably misspelled at the beginning of the 
analysis, were spontaneously spelled correctly and insight was gained 
by the patient in regard to the nature of his poor handwriting, which 
was evidently a masturbation substitute.” This study suggests that 
the commonly accepted laws of learning are inadequate and must be 
supplemented by psychoanalytic considerations. J. W. BrivcEs 
(Toronto). 
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111. Wittey, M. M., Sleep as an Escape Mechanism. Psychoanal. 

Rev., 1924, 11, 181-183. 

This study reports the case of a boy twenty-four years of age 
who in his senior year in college developed an uncontrollable tendency 
to sleep most of the time. Analysis showed that the sleep was a 
means of escaping from the torment of an unsolved conflict in his 
love life. The solution of this conflict resulted in the disappearance 
of the symptom. J. W. Bripces (Toronto). 


112. RaKestraw, N. W., and Wuirttter, F. O., The Effect of Loss 
of Sleep on the Composition of the Urine. Proc. Soc. Exper. 
Biol. and Med., 1923, 21, 5-6. 

Possible increase in total nitrogen and phosphorus of urine and 
lactic acid and phosphorus in the blood of eight subjects after forty- 
eight-hour loss of sleep. D. A. Lartrp (Colgate). 


a>* 


9. NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


113. Batrrey, P., A Contribution to the Study of Aphasia and 

Apraxia. Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat., 1924, 11, 501-539. 

A comprehensive study of two cases of metastatic tumor of the 
left hemisphere, which confirm the deductions of Pierre Marie and 
Foix drawn from the study of war wounds of the aphasic area. From 
the point of view of psychology, certain of the author’s observations 
appear significant in connection with recent theories of the mechan- 
ism of thought as consisting of minimal speech-movements. Lesions 
in the cortical area for the face and throat are found to cause not 


qe 


only facial paresis, and difficulty in motor speech, but to result as well 


in difficulty in reading, writing, and in so complex a thought process 


as calculation. B. M. CastNer (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


114. Witson, G., and WinKketman, N. W., Partial Continuous 
Epilepsy, with Especial Reference to That Produced by Micro- 
scopic Cortical Lesions. Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat., 1924, 11, 
530-542. 

It is usual to attribute partial continuous epilepsy in a patient to 
some more or less gross lesion of the brain, such as tumor, abscess, 
subdural or extradural hemorrhage. Two cases are here described in 
which this diagnosis, appearing perfectly logical, was made, but was 
proved incorrect by operation and necropsy. The cases show that 
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partial continuous epilepsy may be due to microscopic lesions in the 
cortex. Pathologic study showed that a great many cells were unaf- 
fected, and that chances for recovery were, to some extent, good. 
When an encephalitis patient recovers, he will frequently have epi- 
lepsy, and perhaps jacksonian attacks. Probably the most common 
cause of jacksonian epilepsy is idiopathic epilepsy, and the authors 
believe that it is in this type of case that the so-called inside jacksonian 
fit often occurs. B. M. Castner (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


115. Weiss, S., and Kennepy, F., Clinical Experiments in Myotonia 
Congenita (Thomsen), with Especial Reference to the Parasym- 
pathetic Nervous System. Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat., 1924, 11, 
543-550. 

“These observations afford no evidence that the disease is pri- 
marily of muscular origin, but they point toward the fact that it is 
due to an abnormally increased activity of the parasympathetic nervous 
system which normally regulates the tone of striated muscles. The 
administering of thyroid substance and thyroxin exerted the same 
sensitizing action on the effect of atropin in this case that they exert 
on the effect of epinephrin in normal individuals. This suggests that 
the thyroid secretion is a sensitizing agent for both the sympathetic 
and the parasympathetic systems.” B. M. Castner (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


116. Frazier, C. H., and Russe i, E. C., Neuralgia of the Face: An 
Analysis of 754 Cases with Relation to Pain and Other Sensory 
Phenomena Before and After Operation. Arch. Neurol. and 
Psychiat., 1924, 11, 557-563. 

A study, from the clinical standpoint, of the pain phenomena 
before operation, and the sensory distortions after operation, in major 
trigeminal neuralgia (“tic douloureux,” “ epileptiform neuralgia”), 
and in the other so-called “ atypical’ forms of neuralgia. An analy- 
sis of sixty atypical cases forms a basis for a differential diagnosis of 
the typical and atypical forms. B. M.CAstNeEr (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). . 


117. WALKER, J., Basal Metabolism in Mental Disorders, Especially 
Dementia Precox, and the Influence of the Diathermic Current on 
the Same. J. of Ment. Sci., 1924, 70, 47-58. 

The determination of the metabolic rate assists in a better under- 
standing of cases of mental disorder in which thyroid disturbance may 
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be an important factor. Of cases of dementia precox examined, 


per cent showed a subnormal basal metabolism, the average rate being 


20 per cent less than normal. No material change followed the 
administration of thyroid. During remission in the course of 
dementia precox the metabolic rate approaches normal. In mental 
cases other than dementia precox there was no deviation from normal 
basal metabolic rate, except in one case where there was clinical evi- 
dence of hyperthyroidism. The heat produced by the diathermic 
current is endogenous, and has increased the basal metabolism on the 
average of 10 per cent to 15 per cent in all cases so treated, the 
intensity of the reaction varying with the duration of the treatment. 
A. M. Jones (Pennsylvania). 


118. Stewart, R. M., General Paralysis: Its Unsolved Problems. 

J. of Ment. Sci., 1924, 70, 33-47. 

After presenting in a brief paragraph a summary of the manifold 
problems, still unsolved, of general paralysis, the paper is restricted 
to the rather comprehensive discussion of two of these problems—the 
time of invasion of the nervous system in paresis, and the question of 
the existence of special neurotropic strains of the spirochete pallida. 
A. M. Jones (Pennsylvania). 


119. Gittesprz, R. D., Epidemic Encephalitis: Some Psychical 

Sequelae. J. of Ment. Sci., 1924, 70, 1-24. 

An analysis of ten cases, eight of which show sequellae of epidemic 
encephalitis and two of encephalitis of sporadic origin. Cases are 
considered singly and in groups under the headings: Emotional Reac- 
tions, Volitional Disorder, Trend Reactions, Delirium, Intellectual 
Functions, Sleep, and Physical Aspects. Diagnosis and prognosis are 
considered, and conclusions are presented concerning the general 
nature of the psychical sequellae of encephalitis. A. M. JoNneEs 
(Pennsylvania). 


120. Beaton, T., The Psychogenic Factor in the Causation of Mental 

Disorder. J. of Ment. Sci., 1924, 70, 58-68. 

After an introduction concerned with a discussion of the mind 
and body problem, the author points out the recent convergence in 
psychiatry of two lines of thought—the physiogenic and the psycho- 
genic, and indicates the error of considering the two as separate 
entities. ‘“ So soon as we realize that the psychological description of 
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mental phenomena must have a correlation in nervous function, we 
are saved from many dangers which lie around any attempt to solve 
the problem of life by any purely psychological means.” He stresses 
the essential unity of the processes which we view from the two 
aspects of mind and brain, and regards the psychogenic factor as 
differing from the physiogenic not absolutely, but rather in the 
“complexity and generality ” of the nervous activity involved. Psy- 
chogenic factors fall into the two groups—innate and acquired. The 
difficulty of finding adequate criteria for such differentiation is indi- 
cated, attention being directed especially to a critical discussion of the 
Freudian hypothesis. Two cases are presented to illustrate the dif- 
ference between the form of the psychosis and the mental content. 
The paper is philosophical in tone, and was prompted by the manifold 
difficulties encountered in clinical practice when dealing with the 
psychogenic factor. A.M. Jones (Pennsylvania). 


121. Kronretp, A., Das seelisch Abnorme und die Gemeinschaft. 

Kleine Schr. 2. Seelenforsch., 1923, 6. 

Zwei Grundfragen werden gestellt: Wie wirkt das Gemeinschafts- 
leben—als Ganzes oder in einzelnen konkreten Gestaltungen—in 
psychopathologischer Hinsicht auf den einzelnen? Liegen in den 
Formen des sozialen Lebens an sich schon abnormisierende Tendenzen 
und welcher Art sind sie? Wirken sie auch gestaltend und ausbeuend 
auf bereits vorhandene psychopathologische Strukturen? Zweitens: 
Wie wirken seelische Krankheit und Abartigkeit in die mannigfachen 
sozialen Gruppierungen und Formen des Gemeinschaftslebens hinein? 
Wirken sie nur zerstorend, bedrohend oder auch produktiv gestal- 
tend? Die erste Grundfrage wird von Kronfeld bejaht: tatsachlich 
steht die einzelne Seele unter den abnormisierenden Wirkungen der 
sozialen Gebundenheit als solcher. Die Gemeinschaftsverbindung hat 
immer eine Tendenz zu psychischer Abnormisierung, insofern, als 
sich der einzelne niemals ohne Konflikt den Notwendigkeiten und 
Normen der Gemeinschaft assimiliert. Die Abnormisierung schafft 
tiberall dort, wo sie entweder einen besonders gtinstig individuellen 
Boden trifft, oder wo der Druck sozialer Bedingungen das Mass der 
Anpassungskraft des einzelnen akut oder dauernd tibersteigt. Was 
die zweite Grundfrage betrifft, so wirken sich psychopathologische 
Einflusse in starkem Masse in den Gemeinschaftsformen aus. Sie 
haben grade dort, wo sie produktiv—schopferisch und nicht nur 
destruktiv in der Gemeinschaft auftreten, eine besondere Affinitat 
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zum Massengeschehen, zur unbedingten, radikalen Gemeinschaftsver- 
wirklichung einer Idee. P. PLaut (Berlin). 


122. pE SANCcTIS, S., Hystero-psychopathische Kinder. Monatsscher. 
f. Kriminalpsychol. u. Strafrechtsreform, 1923, 14, 269-286. 
Hysterische Psychosen gibt es auch in der friihen Kindheit, bei 

ganz kleinen Kindern kaum echte hysterische Psychosen, aber 

hysterische Einzelsymptome. Bei Kindern wie Erwachsenen kommen 
folgende hysterische Psychosen vor: (1) Der hysterische Charakter 
allein oder in Verbindung mit episodischen depressiven Syndromen. 

(2) Der hysterische Charakter im deliranter Form; somnambule 

Einschlage, Dammer-oder halbklare Traumzustande von langerer oder 

kiirzerer Dauer. (3) Der hysterische Stupor bei Individuen mit 

hysterischem Charakter. (4) Hysterische Phanomene, verbunden 
mit anderen nervosen oder anderen Geisteskrankheiten, aber stets bei 
hysterischem Charakter. Der Unterschied bei hysterischen Psy- 
chosen von Erwachsenen liegt also: (1) in der Abwesenheit von 

Zeichen einer neuropsychopathischen Konstitution; (2) in der 

Tatsache, dass die hysterischen Psychosen der Kinder einformiger 

sind als bei Erwachsenen. Therapeutisch erweist sich fiir Kinder die 

suggestive Psychotherapie als die wirksamste. Wesentlich aber ist 
die individuelle Erziehung und dementsprechende Gestaltung des 
hauslichen Milieus. P. PLaut (Berlin). 


123. MicuHet, R., Zur Psychopathologie der Spitalsbriider. Arch. f. 
Krim., 1924, 76, 10-15. 
“Spitalsbruder ist derjenige, der von Spital zu Spital wandert, 
seinen Spitalsaufenthalt tunlichst auszudehnen sucht und aus einem 
Spital entfernt, sofort seine Aufnahme in ein anderes zu erreichen 
bestrebt ist, kurz der das Kranksein zum Berufe macht.” Bei einem 
Grossteil der Spitalsbriider besteht ein hysterischer Symptomenkom- 
plex auf dem Boden einer allgemeinen psychopatischen Degeneration. 
“Das Motiv, das die Spitalsbriider zu solchen macht, ist Arbeits- 
scheu”’; dadurch sind die Spitalsbriider den Landstreichern verwandt 
und dadurch werden sie haufig kriminell. Unter dem Einfluss des 
Krieges wurde die Zahl der Spitalsbriider vermehrt. Am meisten 
eine die aktionsfahigeren und _  bediirfnisreicheren Lebensalter 
beteiligt. Zur Prophylaxe waren schwarze Listen der erkannten 
Spitalsbriider zu fiihren und bei allen Spitalern des weiteren Um- 


kreises zu verbreiten. Kriminelle und aus Arbeitsscheu riickfaillige 
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Spitalsbriider sollten in Zwangsarbeitsanstalten interniert werden. O. 
LIPMANN (Berlin). 


124. Wink ER, C., The Organization of Medical Education in Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology at the Dutch Universities, with Special 
Reference to the Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic at Utrecht University. 
J. of Ment. Sci., 1924, 70, 179-198. 

A review of the organization of the study of psychiatry and 
neurology at the universities in Holland since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, with a detailed description of the development of the 
clinic at Utrecht University. A.M. Jones (Pennsylvania). 


125. Hayes, E. D. T., Some Aspects of Dementia Precox. J. of 

Ment. Sci., 1924, 70, 208-217. 

As probable etiology for dementia precox, the author presents 
the psychogenic factor of deep introversion and the physiogenic 
factor of endocrine deficiency. Lack of interstitial hormone appears 
as the most significant factor in the endocrine disorder. Research 
tends to show the secondary nature of introversion as an etiological 
factor. Further investigation of the results of the introduction of 
interstitial hormone into the circulation in dementia precox patients 


is in progress, and results will be submitted at a later date. A. M. 
Jones (Pennsylvania). 


126. Mipptemiss, J. E., Mental Trends and Mechanisms, and Their 
Relation to Disease Considered in Their More Familiar Manifes- 
tations. J. of Ment. Sci., 1924, 70, 217-224. 

The author attempts to establish a logical relationship between 
the minor departures from mental health, and their culminating 
manifestation in an actual psychosis. A. M. Jones (Pennsylvania). 


127. Ripper, D. O., and Stewart, R. M., Pressure Changes in the 

Cerebrospinal Fluid. J. of Ment. Sci., 1924, 70, 224-233. 

This paper begins with a résumé of our information concerning 
the distribution and circulation of the cerebrospinal fluid, the methods 
of obtaining pressure readings, and normal variations in pressure 
under conditions of changed posture, and time of reading after punc- 
ture. In a paragraph are summarized significant findings concerning 
the pressure limits in healthy imbeciles, idiocy with gross brain dis- 
ease, katatonic dementia precox, cerebrospinal syphilis, epilepsy, and 
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insanity with gross brain disease. The final section of the paper deals 
with observations on spinal drainage without lumbar puncture. The 
results of the intravenous injection of 30 per cent saline solution in 
the human subject are indicated, and charts are presented to show 
the effect of this treatment in three cases of general paralysis. A. M. 
Jones (Pennsylvania). 


128. Strecker, E. A., and WILtey, G. F., An Analysis of Recover- 

able “ Dementia Precox” Reactions. Amer. J. of Psychiat., 1924, 

3, 593-679. 

A history and discussion of twenty cases of dementia precox 
which terminated in recovery is presented, with an analysis to deter- 
mine what gave the malignant aspect, and to what factors may be 
attributed the subsequent benign aspect of the psychosis. Analysis 
does not extend to unconscious material; it is confined to interpreta- 
tion of the race, history, personality, physical history before and after 
the psychosis, precipitating factors, and the nature of the onset, 
whether rapid or gradual, as well as the immediate nature of the 
psychosis. Some of the sources of error in prognosis are as follows: 
1. Unfamiliar racial traits may be interpreted as malignant when 
they may rightly be habitual modes of response. 2. A history of 
mental disease in a parent may bias the interpretation of the psychosis 
in the offspring. 3. Frequently the favorable traits of the basic nor- 
mal personality of the patient are underestimated. 4. Sensory dis- 
turbances as the residual of previous organic disease occasionally give 
a bizarre twist to the picture. 5. The precipitating situation may be 
underestimated in the strength of its affective features and its signifi- 
cance to the psychosis. A close connection between precipitating 
situation and psychosis may well indicate the essentially benign nature 
of the disease. 6. A stormy onset, usually a more favorable prog- 
nostic sign than a gradual, may give a too malignant cast. 7. Toxicity 
and exhaustion may be misinterpreted as deterioration. 8. Stupors, 
catatonic states, may be due to somatic factors, and therefore 
recoverable. A. L. Goutp (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


129. Henry, G. W., Some Roentgenologic Observations of Gastro- 
Intestinal Conditions Associated with Mental Diseases. Amer. J. 
of Psychiat., 1924, 3, 681-695. 
Observation was conducted on 100 unselected cases for six days 
to determine the frequency of pathological conditions associated with 
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psychoses. No general conclusions can be drawn. The study empha- 
sizes the need of a more careful evaluation of conditions, regardless 
of mental state. Another series of observations was made on 100 
cases to show that visceral position, tonus, and motility are affected 
by different types of psychosis, regardless of variability due to 
habitus. They were classified according to mental condition at the 
time of X-ray; and for “ build” of the individual, weight, and ten- 
sion of the abdominal wall. In the manic phase of affective psychoses 
there was a tendency towards normal position, hypertonic tonus, and 
normal motility; in the depressive phase, just the opposite. Involu- 
tional melancholia approximated the condition of the depressive state. 
Conditions were variable in dementia precox. Catatonic forms 
showed normal position, hypertonicity, and hypermotility; paranoid 
dementia precox the same, except for more marked hypomotility than 
in depressions. Paranoid states showed higher position, greater tonus, 
than dementia precox, and slight hypomotility. In the relation of 
gastrointestinal functions and psychoses there is too little evidence for 
considering either one the cause of the effect. In psychosis there are 
definite changes in the vegetative nervous systm; a psychosis is a 
change in the entire individual rather than merely an abnormal func- 
tioning of the brain or of the central nervous system. A. L. GouLp 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


130. Moerscn, F. P., Psychic Manifestations in Migraine. Amer. 

J. of Psychiatry, 1924, 3, 698-716. 

From 15 per cent to 26 per cent of migraine patients present at 
some time definite disturbance in the psychic sphere. Migraine has 
been found in association with transient manias, changes in person- 
ality, psychic equivalents, behavior disturbances, epilepsy, hysteria, 
and neuralgia. Although psychoses may be associated with migraine, 
it is rare for a psychosis to be precipitated by a migrainous attack. 
Etiology is undetermined, but there is doubtless a biologic factor. 
A. L. Goutp (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


131. Stncer, H. D., Histopathology in Focal Brain Softening. 

Amer. J. of Psychiatry., 1924, 3, 717-720. 

A case is reported, with plates of the brain condition. There was 
complete necrosis of the nervous tissues in the center, occurring more 
rapidly in the white than in the gray matter. Tissue reactions 
involved the glia and mesodermal tissue. In the glia tissue there were 
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two kinds of change: (1) the development of cytoplasmic glia and 
gitter cells; (2) a development of glia fibers at the periphery of the 
lesion. In the mesodermic tissue there was an active fibrous prolifera- 
tion and new vessel formation, with proliferation of lymphocytes. 


A. L. Goutp (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


132. Ketty, O. F., Acidophile Degeneration in Dementia Precox. 
Amer. J. of Psychiat., 1924, 3, 721-738. 


Acidophile degeneration was found in seven of a group of ten 
cases diagnosed as dementia precox. In the other three cases, two 
of the diagnoses were doubtful, and one at autopsy was found to be 
another condition. The presence of acidophile degeneration, on fur- 
ther investigation, may become a criterion for dementia precox at 
autopsy. The results are presented as added proof of the organic 
brain disorders in dementia precox. The experimenter discards 
tuberculosis and the method of tissue fixation in producing acidophile 
degeneration in cases of dementia precox. A. L. Goutp (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital ) 


133. Wricut, G., Some Observations on the Treatment of the Psy- 

choneuroses. Amer. J. of Psychiat., 1924, 3, 757-766. 

About 25 per cent of the cases coming to the office of a neurolo- 
gist fall into the group of psychoneuroses. Many of these are benign, 
and do not require psychoanalysis in the strict Freudian sense. A 
thorough understanding of the patient, with a regulation of his 
régime, is effective in mental adjustment except in the more malignant 
cases. A. L. Goutp (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


134. RAPHAEL, T., JAcopy, A. L., HArRYMAN, W. W., and RAPHAEL, 
M. M., Socio-Psychiatric Delinquency Studies from the Psycho- 
pathic Clinic of the Recorder’s Court, Detroit. Amer. J. of 
Psychiat., 1924, 3, 767-778. 

Among the 1,988 offenders examined, high rates of psychiatric 
conditions and recidivism were found. The percentage of foreign 
offenders was low, that of male and negro offenders high. The 
results substantially support those of Glueck in Sing Sing and 


Anderson in Boston. A. L. Goutp (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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135. Ruern, J. H. W., and Esauau, F. A., Affective Disorders Fol- 
lowing Acute Epidemic Encephalitis in Children. Amer. J. of 
Psychiat., 1924, 3, 791-799. 

Psychoses following acute epidemic encephalitis in children are 
similar to those in adults. From a group of children showing neuro- 
psychiatric manifestations at the clinic of the Philadelphia General 
Hospital the following observations were made: 1. Attempts at 
suicide were frequent but not motivated, and occurred generally in 
a condition of agitated insomnia. 2. Depressive states were transient, 
and there was almost no marked depression as seen in manic-depres- 
sive psychoses. 3. Frequently there was marked psychomotor activity 
and euphoria. 4. In children there is less frequently than in adults 
a relation between previous personality disorders and post-encephalitic 
disturbances. Because of the delinquent acts, sexual precocity, and 
suicidal attempts associated with the sequelae of the disease, it 
assumes marked medico-legal importance. A. L. Goutp (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


136. Brusu, N. H., The Practitioner and the Diagnosis of General 
Paresis. Amer. J. of Psychiat., 1924, 3, 801-807. 


Unless very painstaking and searching, a general practitioner may 
fail to detect paresis because of its simulation of many kinds of 
mental disorders. Essential features for history, physical examina- 
tion, and mental status are suggested as leading to clues in cases 
baffling detection. Any memory defect, moral slump, or vague 
neurasthenic symptoms should lead to further inquiry. A. L. Goutp 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


137. Hamitton, S. W., Standardization. Amer. J. of Psychiat., 

1924, 3, 809-816. 

The paper presents a brief history of the growth of “ standardiza- 
tion” in the care of the insane, dating from the organization in 1844 
of the Association of Medical Superintendents of American Institu- 
tions for the Insane. A collaboration of the National Committee for 
Mertal Hygiene and the American Psychiatric Association is sug- 
gested in setting standards which will improve hospital buildings, 
laboratory equipment, and staff management in state institutions. 
A. L. Goutp (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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138. Patten, C. A., and OstHermer, A. J., A Study of the Inter- 
relationship Between Endocrine Disturbances and Psychoneuroses 
with Clinical and Laboratory Findings. Amer. J. of Psychiat., 
1924, 3, 817-828. 

In all the forty-eight cases studied the symptoms of the psycho- 
neuroses were present. It is concluded that a psychoneurosis may or 
may not be interrelated with endocrine disturbances, and that endo- 
crine disturbances are not necessarily coexistent with psychoneurotic 


symptoms. One does not originate the other. It may be that both 


conditions have a common starting point in a constitutional ‘leicct ot 
the individual. Charts showing the interrelation of the many endo- 
crine and psychoneurotic manifestations are included. A. L. GouLp 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

139. SaussurE, R. pe, Differentiation of Manic-Depressive Psy- 

chosis. Encéphale, 1924, 19, 73-82. 

Adoption of the somatic types of Kretschmer is necessary for the 
progress of psychopathology, making it possible to determine fairly 
objectively whether an individual is cycloid or schizoid. D. A. Larrp 
(Colgate ). 


140. Norsury, F. P., Seasonal Curves in Mental Disorders. Medical 
J. and Rec., 1924, 119, 81-88. 
Maximum mental admissions in spring months and persisting 
until summer, with minimum in November. The curves parallel the 
efficiency curves of Huntington. D. A. Lairp (Colgate). 


141. MrnocugE, S. J., The Intelligence of the Criminal Insane. Med. 

J. of Australia, 1924, 1, 407-410. 

Psychotic criminals in Parramatta Mental Hospital indicate that 
those of superior intelligence were prone to murder while the low 
imbeciles tend to indecent assault and robbery. Stanford-Binet tests 
were used. D. A. Larrp (Colgate). 


10. INDIVIDUAL, RACIAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
142. Freyp, M., Introverts and Extroverts. Psychol. Rev., 1924, 31, 
74-87. 


The terms “ introvert” and “extrovert” may be defined as fol- 
lows: “ (1) Introvert: An individual in whom exists an exaggeration 


‘ 
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of the thought processes in relation to directly observable social 
behavior, with an accompanying tendency to withdraw from social 
contacts. (2) Extrovert: An individual in whom exists a diminution 
of the thought processes in relation to directly observable social 
behavior, with an accompanying tendency to make social contacts.’ 
Descriptions of introversion and extroversion are given from Jung, 
McDougall, Nicoll, Allport, Kempf, Wells, and Kinkle; and data 
collected by the author are presented. The paper also contains a 
theoretical discussion upon the origin of introversion and extroversion. 
It concludes with the general question as to whether introverts and 
extroverts belong to types. P. T. Youne (Illinois). 


143. Kronrecp, A., Ueber Gleichgeschlechtlichkeit. Kleine Schr. z. 

Seelenforsch., 1922, 2. 

Kronfeld versucht, das Wesentliche der gleichgeschlechtlichen 
Menschentypen mit der phanomenologischen Methode, erlebnismassig 
zu erfassen, freilich ohne die Bedeutung der biologischen Forschung 
ausser acht zu lassen. In der Hauptsache wird die Frage untersucht: 
Wie stellt sich das Selbsterelebnis des Anderssein in den Liebesin- 
tentionen beim gleichgeschlechtlichen Menschen wesensmassig dar? 


Vier Typen werden aufgestellt. (1) Ein Mann mit “ mannlichen” 
Liebesintentionen richtet diese auf einen Mann mit ebenfalls “ mann- 
lichen ” Intentionen und mit “ mannlichem” Leibe. Diese Form ist 
selten. (2) Wie Fall 1, nur, dass die Liebesintentionen auf einen 
Mann mit ebenfalls ‘‘ mannlichen” Intentionen, aber “ weiblichem ” 
Leibe gerichtet sind. Solche Form findet sich etwa in den Platoni- 


schen Dialogen. (3) Ein Mann mit “ mannlichen” Intentionen 


richtet diese auf einen Mann mit “ weiblichen” Intentionen und 
“ mannlichem ” Leibe. (4) Ein Mann mit “ weiblichen ” Intentionen 
richtet diese auf einen Mann mit “mannlichen” Intentionen und 
“ mannlichem ” Leibe. In dieser letzten Gruppe stehen die Homo- 
eroten femininer Pragung, welche den echten Mann lieben. Kronfeld 
betrachtet das Problem auch von der soziologischen Seite und weist 
darauf hin, dass der gleichgeschlechtliche Eros ein starker ethisch- 
soziologischer Motor ist, was besonders bei der modernen Jugend- 
bewegung zu erkennen ist. Kronfeld sieht hier das Ziel einer Neube- 
griindung des Hellenismus mit seiner schdpferischen, individuellen 


Kultur. P. Praut (Berlin). 
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144. Hirscu, G., Persdnlichkeit und Masse in der gegenwartigen 
Kulturlage. Z. f. pad., Psychol. u. exper. Pad., 1922, 23, 409-421; 
1924, 25, 101-117. 

Der Prozess, der die Entstehung des Massengedankens herausar- 
beitet, ist durchaus individueller Natur. Auch wenn der Einzelne die 
Gesamtheit, die Masse nicht als Basis und Fundament seines indi- 
viduellen Wertes, seines Strebens anerkennt, so sucht er doch, Ein- 
fluss, Bedeutung zu erlangen; er bemiht sich um “ Beziehungen,” er 
will “ Schule” machen. Der neuzeitliche Mensch hat nicht wie etwa 
der Mensch der Renaissance die Gemeinschaft um und hinter sich, 
sondern eine entpersonlichte Masse vor sich. Sie ist ihm personlich 
ausserordentlich gleichgiiltig, weshalb er riicksichtslos mit ihr ver- 
fahrt, wenn er ihrer auch bedarf. Deshalb muss er bemitht sein, alle 
offenen Zusammenstosse zu vermeiden, damit er nicht in den Hinter- 
grund gedrangt wird. So steht also die Personlichkeit zur Masse in 
einem sehr labilen Verhaltnis, bald sich ihr nahernd, bald sich von 
ihr entfernend. Das Individuum als Personlichkeit sieht in sich das 
eigentlich handelnde Prinzip des Gesamtheitslebens, die wirkende 
Kraft der toten Masse, deren physische Kraft das Mittel wird, sein 
geistiges Leben zu beleben, ihm Ausdruck und Wirklichkeit zu 
verleihen. P. PLaut (Berlin). 


145. Lane, R., und Hettpacu, W., Gruppenfabrikation. Sozial- 

psychol. Forsch., 1922, 1. 

Es handelt sich hier um den Versuch, innerhalb eines Maschinen- 
fabrikationsbetriebes durch besondere Einteilung der Werkstattsein- 
richtung eine grdssere Uebersichtlichkeit zu erreichen und an 
Transport zu sparen. Das Fabrikproblem ist ein Werkraumproblem, 
an dem man eine quantitative und qualitative Raumfrage unter- 
scheiden kann. Bei der ersten Frage erscheint die Fabrik als massen- 
versammelnder Werkraum, bei der zweiten handelt es sich um die 
Art und Weise des Werkes, mit welchem der Werkraum erfiillt 
wird: die werkraumliche Verteilung dieses Werkes, der Werkdinge 
und der Werkmenschen. Untersucht werden im einzelnen: der 
Motivschwund und Motivrest in der Fabrikarbeit, das Lohnmotiv 
und Lebensideal des Fabrikarbeiters, die Tragweite des Fabrikprob- 
lems, die psychologischen Wirkungsgrenzen _betriebstechnischer 
Reformen, die psychologische Fragestellung an die Gruppenfabrika- 
tion, der Eindruck der Gruppe auf den Arbeiter, der psychologische 
Wert der Werkstattzeichnung, die werkpadagogische Zielsetzung, das 
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Gruppenprinzip in Lehre und Fortbildung, die Gruppenfabrikation 
und Arbeitsteilung. Die Arbeit ist fiir die Massenpsychologie von 
weitragender Bedeutung. P. PLaut (Berlin). 


146. Rosenstock, E. (in Verbindung mit E. May und M. Grin- 
BERG), Werkstattaussiedlung. Sozialpsychol. Forsch., 1922, 2. 
Werkstattaussiedlung bedeutet die Schaffung eines neuen Lebens- 

raumes, neuer Lebensformen der in einer Fabrik gruppierten Men- 

schen. Der Aussiedlungsbetrieb baut auf den Errungenschaften der 

Grossindustrie und der Arbeiterbewegung auf. Er zeigt einen 

Ausweg aus gewissen technischen Noten der Industrie. Er verbindet 

die Eigenschaften des Grossunternehmens in Sachen der Schulung, 

der Landindustrie in Sachen der Raumfrage und der Genossenschaft 
in der Personlichkeitsfrage und sucht den drei Bedtirfnissen des 

Arbeiters nach einer verniinftigen Arbeitsweise, nach einer mensch- 

lichen Lebenslaufbahn und nach einem gesetzmassigen Berufsnach- 

riicken zu entsprechen. Im einzelnen wird behandelt: der Begriff 
des Lebensraumems und die Methode der Soziologie, der Lebenslauf 
eines Arbeiters, die Fiihrungsstufen in der Welt der Arbeit, die 

Erhebung der Arbeiterschaft, die internationale Zeittafel, die Gesetze 

der Nachfolge, die Betriebsgliederung, der Entwurf eines Werk- 

stattaussiedlungs-Vertrages, die Frage des Rechtsschutzes, die Wider- 
stande der sozialen Theorien, die juristische Losung, das Verhaltnis 
der politischen Wirklichkeit zu der volkswissenschaftlichen Lésung. 

P. PLaut (Berlin). 


147. Briers, G., Ueber das Verhaltnis des Proletarischen zum Sozial- 

istischen. Kdélner Vierteljahrsh. f. Sozial., 1923, 3, 99-109. 

Es handelt sich um den Begriff des modernen Sozialismus, im 
Gegensatz zu dem von Sombart gepragten Begriff des rationalen 
Sozialismus. Das Problem lautet demnach: In wiefern ist der 
moderne Sozialismus die Weltanschauung und Gesellschaftslehre des 
Proletariats? Wieweit muss folgerichtiges proletarisches Denken in 
den modernen Sozialismus ausmtinden? Proletarier ist der besitzlose 
Lohnarbeiter, fiir den das Lohnverhaltnis auf Grund herrschender 
sozialwirtschaftlicher Bedingungen lebenslanglich und _ vererblich 
geworden ist. Proletariat in objektivem Sinne ist die Gesamtheit 
aller unter proletarischen Daseinsbedingungen stehenden Existenzen; 
in subjektivem Sinne die bewusstseinsmassige Einheit aller Prole- 
tarier, die Proletarier als bewusste Klasse. Der Begriff des Sozial- 
ismus verliert jeden Anschluss an seinen herkémmlichen Inhalt und 
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seine Vergangenheit, wenn er weiter nichts besagen soll, als Be- 
scheidung kapitalistischer Auswiichse gesteigerte Offentliche Social- 
politik oder Wirtschaft als Dienst an der Gesamtheit. Der 
Sozialismus unserer Zeit, der im Denken der breiten Massen, ist der 
Marxismus. Nur fiir diesen Sozialismus kann der Satz und die 
iibliche Gleichsetzung von Proletarischem und Sozialistischem gelten. 
Da die Marxschen Pramissen nicht stimmen, besonders diejenige, die 
behauptet, im Fortgang der Akkumulation wachse das Elend, die 
Arbeitsqual, die Sklaverei, Unwissenheit, Brutalisierung und moral- 
ische Degradation, so kann man die proletarische Determination zum 
Sozialismus nicht mehr halten. Mit der Hebung des Proletariats und 
seinem gesellschaftlichen Aufschwung verfiel die Fiktion des 
allproletarischen Klasseninteresses. P. PLaut (Berlin). 


148. HaussLeirer, O., Jurisprudenz und verstehende Soziologie. 
Anmerkungen zur Staatslehre Hans Kelsens. Kdlner Viertel- 
jahrsh. f. Soziol., 1923, 3, 110-123. 

Die formal-systematische Einheitskonstruktion der Rechtsordnung 
ist, wie Kelsen selbst zugibt, zur Erklarung der sozialen Phanomene 
“Staat’”” und “ Recht” ungeeignet. Sie liefert wegen ihrer Inhalts- 
lehre der verstehenden Soziologie nicht einmal ein als Deutungs- 
schema brauchbares Normensystem, dessen wirksamkeit uns die 
tatsachliche Unterordnung der Menschen unter die stattliche Herr- 
schaft und das staatliche Recht verstandlich machen konnte. Max 
Weber hat die richtige Fragestellung jeder erklarenden Staats- 
soziologie gefunden: Wie ist die Unterordnung der Menschen unter 
die staatliche Herrschaft zu erklaren? Da das Recht als wichtigstes, 
wenn auch nicht einziges Herrschaftsmittel im modernen Staat eben- 
falls in den Kreis der staatssoziologischen Untersuchung mit ein- 
bezogen werden muss, so muss die verstehende Staatssoziologie auch 
Rechtswissenschaft sein, freilich nicht Jurisprudenz, sondern Rechts- 
soziologie. Sie wird damit auch auf jenem Wissensgebiet mitar- 
beiten, das infolge des unbegriindeten Anspruchs der Jurisprudenz, 
die Rechtswissenschaft schlechthin zu sein, lange Zeit sehr vernach- 
lassigt worden ist. P. PLaut (Berlin). 


149. PAMPERRIEN, R., Zur Gestaltung des Ich-Du-Problems in der 
Dichtung. Kélner Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., 1923, 3, 133-151. 
Das Einlietungskapitel zu einer Abhandlung iiber “ Die Gestaltung 

des Ich-Du-Problems in Dehmels Werk.” Analyse des sozialen und 
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kosmischen Handelns mit besonderer Beriichsichtigung der psycho- 
analytischen Methodik. Dabei lautet die Frage nicht etwa: Wie hat 
Richard Dehmel sozial gehandelt, sondern: Wie wird in seinem Werk 
sozial gehandelt. Aus der Art, wie die einzelnen Personen und die 
Strebungen, die sie verkorpern, miteinander streiten und tbereinander 
die Oberhand gewinnen, lasst sich so etwa wie die Einstellung des 
Dichters zum sozialen Handeln, seine “ soziologische ” Einstellung 
ablesen. Es lassen sich auch oft aus der Art der Darstellung Forder- 
ungen des Dichters fiir die Gestaltung einer sozialen Beziehung 
ableiten. P. PLaut (Berlin). 


150. Meuset, A., Die Abtriinnigen. Kdlner Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., 

1923, 3, 152-169. 

Zwei Gruppen von Abtriinnigen werden unterschieden, die in 
entgegengesetzter Richtung handeln: die einen bewahren die heute 
geltende Form der sozialen Ordnung, die anderen bereiten die von 
morgen vor. Beide miissen sich daher bekampfen. Innerhalb der 


ersten Gruppe gibt es wieder zwei entgegegengesetzte Typen: die- 
jenigen, die mit ihrem ganzen Sein, soziologisch und ideologisch, zur 


revolutionaren Gruppe tibergehen, und diejenigen, die ausschliesslich 
ideologisch in den sozialen Emenzipationskampf eintreten und ihn 
vorwarts trieben. Je nachdem nun die soziologische oder ideologische 
Verwandtschaft von grosserer Bedeutung fiir die Auspragung der 
Personlichkeit wird, lassen sich zwei Typen von Abtriinnigen unter- 
scheiden. Zum ersten Typus gehoren die “ehrlichen Mittler,” die 
zwischen den Parteien stehen, ohne einen endgiltigen Bruch mit den 
Traditionen ihrer Vergangenheit vollziehen zu konnen. Der zweite 
Typus wird durch die “ Radikalen” gebildet, die Verteidiger des 
Terror, die Feinde der herrschenden Klasse. Die Grenzenlosigkeit 
ihres Radikalismus ist ein Produkt des sozialen Krieges. Man darf 
aber hierbei den Radikalismus nicht etwa als eine Leidenschaft des 
Kampfes und eine rein instinktiv zweckmassige Einpassung in das 
gewahlte Milieu auffassen; es handelt sich hier vielmehr um ein 
Erlosungsbedtirfnis, das zur Masse treibt, um der Einsamkeit des 
Ich zu entrinnen.. Die Abtriinnigen sind aber dekadent, indem sie 
durch ihr Tun und Lassen den Lebenswillen der bevorzugten Schicht, 
der sie angehoren, standig verneinen. Sie wollen nicht, dass die 
Gruppe lebt, und sie haben daraus als Sinzelne die Konsequenz 
gezogen. Wesentlich ist auch das Verhaltnis der Masse zu den 
Abtriinnigen. P. PLaut (Berlin). 
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151. Wiese, L. v., Die Tafel der menschlichen Beziehungen. Kdlner 

Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., 1924, 3, 250-263. 

Wiese setzt hier seine programmatischen Skizzen zu einer sys- 
tematischen Beziehungslehre fort. Fiir diese “ Soziologie als Lehre 
von den Beziehungen und Beziehungsgebilden der Menschen” wird 
hier ein ausfiihrlicher Ordnungsplan aufgestellt. Wiese unter- 
scheidet: (1) Soziale Beziehungen erster Ordnung; (2) Soziale 
Beziehungen zweiter Ordnung (soziale Prozesse im engeren Sinne). 
In die erste Abteilung fallen: (a) Beziehungen des Zu-und Mitein- 
ander; (b) Beziehungen des Auseinander und Ohneeinander, ferner 
Mischbeziehungen von a. und b. Bei den a-Beziehungen weist er 
zunachst ale Voraussetzungen auf die Kontakte hin, die primarer 
oder sekundarer Natur sein konnen. Ein primarer Kontakt ist zum 
Beispiel das: ansehen, ausfragen, begriissen, besuchen, kiussen, etc.; 
ein sekundarer Kontakt: sich sehnen, jemandes gedenken, mit 


jemandem in brieflichen, oder telephonischen Verkehr treten. Die 


a-Beziehungen lassen sich gruppieren nach den Gesichtspunkten: 
Annaherung, Anpassung, Angleichung, Vereinigung. Bei den 
b-Beziehungen haben wir: Konkurrenz, Opposition, Konflikt— 
Folgezustande der a-Beziehungen sind: Geselligkeit, Gesellschaft, 
Verbundenheit-Abhangigkeit; Folgezustande von a+C+M 
(Misch-Beziehungen) sind: Entstehung von Gebilden (Massen, 
Gruppen, abstrakte Kollektiva). Die Beziehungen zweiter Ordnung 
zeigen die c-Prozesse (differenzierende Prozesse), d-Prozesse (integ- 
rierende Prozesse), e-Prozesse (zerst6rende Prozesse), f-Prozesse 
(umbildend-aufbauende Prozesse) Die c-Prozesse zeigen die 


~ 


Entstehung von Ungleichheit, das Beherrschen und Dienen, die 
Schichtenbildung, die Individuation. Die d-Prozesse: Uniform- 
ierung, Einordnung, Ueberordnung, Unterordnung; die e-Prozesse 
enden im Verfall, durch Abtriinnigkeit, Demagogie, Proletarisierung, 
Kommunismus, etc. Schliesslich bedeuten die umbildend-aufbauenden 
f{-Prozesse eine Neubildung durch: Institutionalisierung, Profession- 
alisierung, Befreiung. P. Piaut (Berlin). 


152. BAUER-MENGELSBERG, K., Stand und Klasse. Kdélner Viertel- 

jehrsh. f. Soziol., 1924, 3, 275-287. 

Ein Ueberblick iiber die historisch getrennte Genese der beiden 
Begriffe; die Stande sind beruflich fundiert; das Verhaltnis der 
Stande untereinander muss ein organisches sein; sie arbeiten nicht 
gegeneinander, sondern miteinander. Sie stellen gegeniiber der Klasse 
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eine weit wesenhaftere, mehr seelische und geistig verwurzelte soziale 
Erscheinung dar. Die Klasse als soziales Gruppengebilde gewinnt 
ihre Einheit weniger als positive Gemeinschaft aller ihr zugehorigen 
Individuen als aus der negativen Funktion anderen sozialen Gruppen 
feindlich gegeniiber zu stehen. Daher ist der Kampf ihr eigentliches 
Interesse. Die Klasse ist auf sozialem Gebiet das eigentlich entwick- 
lunsgfordernde Element; sie wird dadurch, dass sie die wirtschaft- 
liche Grundlage einer Gesellschaft dauernd verschiebt, eine Setzung 
vorwiegend geistiger Elemente verhindern. Sie kann nur den Boden 
bereiten fiir eine Zeit des Ausgleichs der Interessen, die gewisser- 
massen als Ruhepunkte zwischen die dynamischen Perioden eingebaut 
ist, in der dann die priichte reifen und in objektiven Werten ihren 
Niederschlag finden. Dem entspricht, dass der Charakter der sozialen 
Utopien, die das Ziel einer Entwicklung darstellen, meist eine Gemein- 
schaftsform widerspiegeln, die von standischem Geist erfiillt ist. P. 
Piaut (Berlin). 


153. Lrpmann, O., Beratung und Auslese fir Schulbahn und Beruf. 

Pad. Warte, 1924, 31, 157-163, 199-206. 

Grundsatzliche Erorterungen unter Bertichsichtigung des gegen- 
wartigen Standes des Ausleseproblems in Deutschland. Die Entwick- 
lung der Schulorganisation in der Richtung auf die Auslese fir 
Schulbahn und Berufsberatung verlangt von der padagogischen 
Arbeit auch eine aktive Beteiligung in der Psychoprognostik. Die 
Zuordnung eines Individuums ist nach beiden Richtungen moglich: 
als Personenauslese, indem man dem Sachgebiet die geeignetsten Per- 
sonen zufihrt, als Sachgebietsauslese, indem man fiir ein Individuum 
das geeignetste Betatigungsfeld herauszufinden versucht. In Deutsch- 
land wird im wesentlichen noch immer Personenauslese getrieben, 
obgleich die Sachgebietsauslese das volkswirtschaftlich wertvollere 
Arbeitsgebiet bedeutet. Als sehr wesentlich wird betont, die Zuord- 
nung nicht nur einmal vorzunehmen, sondern sowohl in Schule und 
Beruf des 6fteren unter psychologischen Gesichtspunkten zuzuordnen, 
je nachdem sich die Individualkonstellation oder Sachgebietskonstella- 
tion geandert hat. Beiden Formen der Auslese liegt die Sachgebiets- 
kunde zugrunde. Grundsatzlich wird festgestellt, dass die Personen- 
auslese einer weit eingehenderen Sachgebietskunde bedarf als die 
Zuordnung einer Person zu einem Sachgebiet. Die im Dienst der 
Psychoprognostik stehenden diagnostischen Verfahren, Experiment, 
Selbst- und Fremdbeobachtung werden kr'tisch bekeuchtet in ihrer 
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doppelten Gerichtetheit auf Eignung und Neigungen. Die letzteren 


spielen bei der Zuordnung nur insoweit eine Rolle, wie sie den Schluss 


auf den Besitz der entsprechenden Befahigung gestatten, und dauer- 
hafter Natur sind. Es interessieren ferner nur die formal gerichteten 
Neigungen und Eignungen, da man nur von ihnen annehmen kann, 


das sie iiber langere Zeitraume konstant sind. H. Bocen (Berlin). 


154. Anperson, V. V., The Demonstration Clinics Conducted by the 
Division of the Prevention of Delinquency of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. Amer. J. of Psychiat., 1924, 3, 
779-790. 

Under the Commonwealth Fund of New York a five-year pro- 
gram has been undertaken to spread new methods in the prevention 
of delinquency. Three clinics, staffed with psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatric social workers, clinic managers, statisticians, and 
stenographers, have been established. Two of these clinics are for 
demonstrating in cities which desire to establish permanent clinics. 
The third is called the “ consulting field service,” and is available to 
those who wish aid and advice in developing their own established 
clinics. Various details of financing, location, staffing, and organiza- 
tion are reported. A.L.Goutp (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


155. Burr, E. T., Vocational Guidance for the Maladjusted. Nat. 
Health, 1924, 6, 399-401. 
Description of the work of the Vocational Adjustment Bureau 
with 946 subnormal or psychopathic girls in 1923, 40 per cent of 
whom were successfully placed in industry. D. A. Latrp (Colgate). 


156. Smitu, M. H., The Mental Conditions Found in Certain Sex 
Offenders. Lancet, 1924, 206, 643-646. 


Seventeen out of 100 cases of indecent exposure or assault were 
not found psychotic or subnormal; 31 were found to have had their 
offense start in mental conflict, which diagnosis was accepted by the 
court in 11 cases. There were 8 insane and 26 mental defectives, all 
certified as such. D. A. Larrp (Colgate). 
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157. GarnssurG, J. C., Fundamental Issues in Evaluating Com- 

position. Ped. Sem., 1924, 31, 55-77. 

Alone of all the important classroom subjects composition has 
shown little improvement in teaching methods. The elaborated scales 
for measuring composition have been no “cure-all,” and partly 
because they have not measured certain very important traits. 
Besides the mechanics of grammar and logical structure, devices for 
arousing interest and the artistic and creative qualities need to be 
evaluated. J. F. DAsurett (North Carolina). 


158. Larrp, D. A., How the College Student Responds to Different 
Incentives to Work. Ped. Sem., 1923, 30, 366-370. 


The college student responds with more earnest work to the 
so-called positive incentives rather than to the negative incentives. 
There is but little difference between college students and high school 
students in the response to the incentives studied. J. F. DASHIELL 
(North Carolina). 


159. Larrp, D. A., The Careers of the College Student. Ped. Ses., 

1923, 30, 347-357. 

A survey was made of careers chosen by the freshmen and the 
seniors at the University of Wyoming. Over two-thirds of the fresh- 
men selected engineering, commerce, law, and teaching. The stated 
reason for each choice made was analyzed into the “future” it offered, 
the immediate and unanalyzed “interest” taken in it, or the prospect 
of “ service ”’ it opened up. Women select their careers from idealis- 
tice reasons three times as frequently as men, while men select their 
careers three times as frequently from practical reasons connected 
with providing for a successful future. The young men who selected 
their careers from practical motives tended to rank highest in intel- 
ligence, while those who chose their life work from idealistic reasons 
tended to be the lowest in the entire class. With the young women 


exactly the reverse relationship was found to exist. Of the seniors 
questioned, one-third had changed their vocational choice since their 
freshman year, and this group shows markedly less emphasis upon 
the idealistic motives in making the choice. J. F. Dasm1ett (North 
Carolina). 
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160. WittiAms, P. E., A Study of Adolescent Friendships. Ped. 

Sem., 1923, 30, 342-346. 

The subjects of this study were eighty-four boys of adolescent 
age from the Boys’ School, a school for delinquent boys in Cleveland. 
The results of the study are: 1. The boys tend to choose chums of 
about the same chronological age. 2. They choose chums of about 
the same mental age, with a slight tendency to choose those of greater 
mental age. 3. They choose friends because of fairness, fun, sports- 
manship, friendliness, and athletic ability. 4. They would stick by a 
friend through thick and thin—no matter what he did. 5. They would 
almost never tell on him in case he got into trouble. 6. If he showed 
himself to be a coward they would either stick by him to help him 
win out, or would drop him because they hate cowardice. J. F. 
DasHIELL (North Carolina). 


















161. Larrp, D. A., How the High School Student Responds to Dif- 
ferent Incentives to Work. Ped. Sem., 1923, 30, 358-365. 
Reports of college students as to the character of their work in 

high school years following different kinds of incentives received or 

experienced by them show: that reprimands, sarcasm, ridicule, low 
grades, love affairs, and extra assignments all tend to have undesirable 
effects upon one’s work, whereas conferences, commendations, 
remission of assignments, have desirable effects. J. F. DASHIELL 
(North Carolina). 


162. CUNNINGHAM, A. B., Student Grades in Required and Elective 

Courses. Ped. Sem., 1923, 30, 389-392. 

A tabulation of 2,292 grades shows that the distribution of grades 
received in college required courses of several departments resembles 
very closely the distribution of grades in elective courses. This has 
an important bearing upon the charges that many teachers give higher 
grades in their elective courses in order to attract students thereto; 
also upon the claim that students do better work in courses they elect. 
J. F. Dasurett (North Carolina). 












163. Terman, L. M., The Mental Test as a Psychological Method. 
Psychol. Rev., 1924, 31, 93-117. 
Professor Terman compares the mental test and the psychological 

experiment, basing his comparison upon a questionary sent to twenty- 

two psychologists. The following differences were noted: “1. Tests 
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are intended to throw light upon individual differences; the experi- 
ment, to establish general principles. 2. The test, in contrast to the 
experiment, is characterized by simplicity, or brevity, or less elaborate- 
ness, or the use of paper and pencil instead of apparatus. 3. The test 
has a practical aim, usually individual diagnosis and guidance; it has 
to do with technology rather than with science.” Five correspondents 
point out the methodological identity of test and experiment. The 
main thesis of the paper is that the mental test and the psychological 
experiment are essentially alike, and this is shown by examining the 
alleged grounds of distinction: (1) Use of tests in individual psy- 
chology; (2) pencil and paper character; (3) omission of introspec- 
tion; (4) exactness, verifiability of results, control of conditions, and 
possibilities of analysis; (5) practical vs. theoretical aim. An his- 
torical survey shows that the mental test and the psychological experi- 
ment have grown up together. The psychologists questioned voted 
that the test method compares well in importance with other 


accepted psychological methods. P.T. Young (Illinois). 





164. Witson, W. R., Selection in “Trial and Error” Learning. 

Psychol. Rev., 1924, 31, 150-160. 

After a discussion of Thorndike’s law of effect and law of exercise 
and of Watson’s attempt to explain trial and error learning on the 
basis of frequency and recency, the author foints out fallacies in these 
views, showing that no one of them is an adequate explanation of 
learning. The theory presented is based upon Smith and Guthrie’s 
formulation, which is a development of the work of Morgan, Hob- 
house, and Holmes. Approach and avoidance may be called out by 
one and the same object, as in the case of the baby and the candle. 
So the cat in a puzzle box at first approaches the bars and later 
avoids them; avoidance becomes a conditioned response to the bars. 
One by one the movements of approach get inhibited and finally the 
animal turns to the button. It is then attracted by the open door. 
Turning to the button and then to the open door are noninhibited 
responses. Conditioned response along with the overlapping of 
compatible movements thus gives an adequate explanation of trial and 
error learning. P. T. Youne (Illinois). 


165. Fryer, D., Intelligence and Interest in Vocational Adjustment. 
Ped Sem., 1923, 30, 127-151. 
Investigation of 320 men applying for vocational counsel shows: 
(1) That men in the higher occupational levels are most interested in 
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such counsel; (2) that the men higher in intelligence are most inter- 
ested; (3) that 60 per cent of the men applying are maladjusted on 
the basis of intelligence, 50 per cent because of more and 10 per cent 
because of less intelligence than required by their occupations; (4) 
that the predictive value of interest to ability probably increases from 
somewhere around zero in infancy to nearly .50 in middle life. J. F. 
DasHIELL (North Carolina). 


166. Younc, K., Genius: What Is It? Can It Be Anticipated? 

Ped. Sem., 1923, 30, 172-176. 

The nature of genius is a matter of great complexity not simply 
analyzable into intellect and emotional traits, and at present we cer- 
tainly do not have adequate tools for measuring or predicting genius. 
J. F. Dasuiett (North Carolina). 


167. HonicsHetM, P., Die Pubertat. Kdlner Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., 

1924, 3, 264-274. 

Unter Pubertat wird hier nicht eine durch bestimmte Lebensjahre 
abgegrenzte Altersklasse verstanden, sondern der Vorgang unmittel- 
bar vor, wahrend und hinter der Geschlechtsreife. Die Fragen, die 
hier zur Erorterung stehen, lauten: Welche assozierenden Faktoren 
sind innerhalb dieser Periode wirksam? Welche Formen der Ver- 
gesellschaftung finden sich hier vor? Sind die beobachteten 
Erscheinungen unterscheidende Merkmale fiir jene Lebensalter 
uberhaupt oder eignen sie nur den betreffenden Menschen unserer 
Tage? Zwei Momente kommen inbetracht: ein Faktor der Negation 
und einer positiver Natur. Das erste Kriterium besagt: es bildet sich 
ein Zusammenschluss, der veranlasst wird durch die gemeinsame 
Abwehr der Form des Verkniiftseins der Aelteren und durch den 
Kampf gegen die Tendenz der letzten: die Jugend in gleicher Weise 
mit der ihr voraufgehenden Generation und unter sich zu assozieren. 
Da die Jugend sich durch das Eingreifen von Erwachsenen behindert 
fuhlt, so richtet sich die Ablehnung primar gegen die Schopfungen 
der letzten, die unmittelbar in das Leben der Jugendlichen eingreifen, 
gegen Elternhaus, Schule, Staat, usw. Dazu kommt der zweite 
Faktor: das Sexuelle, das zwar schon im schulpflichtigen Alter latent 
ist, aber dissozierend wirkt. Es folgt ein Zwischenstadium, dem die 
eigentliche Pubertat folgt. Zu der geschilderten Opposition gegen die 
Vergesellschaftung treten neue Momente hinzu, zum Teil unbe- 
friedigter Sexualtrieb, der zur Melancholie, Isolierung oder auch zu 
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engerer Verbindung mit Andersgeschlechtigen fiithren kann, also 
wieder mit positiver Wirkung. Honigsheim kommt unter anderem 
zu folgendem Ergebnis: weder inbezug auf Kampffront und Methode 
kann von einer Gemeinschaft bei Gruppen assozierter Jugendlicher 
die Rede sein, noch auch inbezug auf die Zielsetzung. Darum ist 
auch die Jugendbewegung uneinheitlich; sie kann als Ganzes nichts 
leisten, sondern immer nur innerhalb des Gebildes, dem sie aus irgend- 
welchen Griinden nahe steht. P. PLaut (Berlin). 


168. Lipmann, O., Psychische Geschlechtsunterschiede. Beih. 14, 

Z. f. angew. Psychol., 1924, 108-192. 

Das Buch in dem rund 5,000 Einzelresultate gesammelt und ver- 
arbeitet sind, ist langst zu einem unentbehrlichen Hilfsmittel zur 
Orientierung iiber die wichtigsten Forschungsergebnisse auf dem 
Gebiet der psychischen Geschlechtsunterschiede geworden. So darf 
auch die neue Auflage einer dankbaren Aufnahme gewiss sein, um- 
somehr als die praktische Frage, der sie inerster Linie dient, unver- 
andert aktuell ist: “ Inwieweit sind Koinstruktion und Koedukation 
durch die gleiche Veranlagung der Geschlechter gerechtfertigt, bezw. 
wieweit verbieten sie sich durch grundlegende Wesensunterschiede? ” 
Das Ergebnis, “dass der Stand unseres Problems heute noch ein 
derartiger ist, dass es verfriiht erscheinen muss, dis psychischen 
Geschlechtsunterschiede auf eine Formel zu bringen,” schmalert nicht 
sein Verdienst, i. G. Nichts ist so notwendig, als eine objektive wis- 
senschaftliche Darstellung dieses Gebiets, auf dem subjektive Vorein- 
genommenheit sich in besonderem Grade geltend macht.—Der zweite 
Band enthalt die tabellarischen Unterlagen zu den im ersten Band 
nach Eigenschaften und Fahigkeiten geordneten Ergebnissen. H. 
Sacus (Berlin). 


169. Lunx, G., Miinchener Erhebungen tiber das Interesse der 
Schiiler an den Lehrgegenstanden. Z. f. pad. Psychol., 1924, 25, 
32-45. 

Die Untersuchung erstreckt sich auf 8-14 jahrige Volksschiiler 
und schilerinnen. Nach der Wertigkeit der Facher werden diese 
in je eine positive, indifferente und negative Gruppe geschieden. Als 
Ursachen ftir Zuordnung zur positiven Gruppe kommen in Frage: 
die Interessehaltigkeit des Lehrstoffs, die Wirkung der Lehrerper- 
sonlichkeit und die Wertigkeit des Schiilers. Als wertvolleres 
allgemeines Ergebnis der Untersuchung sei erwahnt, dass die Stetig- 
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keit des Beliebtheitsurteils mit dem Grade der Begabung wachst. 
BocEN (Berlin). 























170. Bune, P., Eine Untersuchung iiber die Entwicklung der Wil- 
lenskraft bei Schulkindern. Z. f. pad. Psychol., 1924, 25, 45-53, 
86-94. 
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Zur Messung der Willensstarke wird festgestellt, wie lange die 
Versuchsperson in einen Spiegel sehen kann, ohne die Augen schlies- 
sen zu miissen. Es sind deutliche Geschlechtsunterschiede in der 
Entwicklungskurve erkennbar sowohl der Hohe als auch dem Verlauf 
nach. Das Verhalten des Einzelnen gestattet, ihn gewissen Willens- 
typen zuzuordnen, z. B. nach dem Grade der Erfolgsicherheit, nach 
dem Assoziationsreichtum, nach der Hohe der Leistung (Star- Norm- 
und Schwachwiller), nach dem Verlauf einer grosseren Reihe von 
Versuchen an der gleichen Versuchsperson in gleichmassige, schwan- 





kende und solche mit steigender resp. abfallender Willensleistung. 
Das intellektuelle, gefuhls- und willensmassige Abweichen einer Per- 
son von der Normalitat spiegelt sich—allerdings nicht in fest umris- 
sener Typik—auch bei den Leistungen im Blicktest. Die Ergebnisse 
der Massenversuche zeigen ein allgemeines Sinken der Leistungen 
gegentiber den Einzelversuchen, sowie die typischen massenpsycho- 
logischen Wirkungen, die bei bestimmten Typen Leistungssteigerung, 
bei anderen Leistungsabfall bewirken. H. BoGen (Berlin). 




















171. Honecxer, M., Zur Psychologie und Pathologie der sittlichen 
Wertung. Z. f. pad. Psychol., 1924, 25, 65-75. 


Wertgefiihle sind komplizierte Gebilde, in denen neben Gefthlen 
in erster Linie Gedanken wirksam sind. Das gedankliche Moment 
wird als eigentlicher Trager des Wertsinnes angesprochen. Das 
Gefiihl ist Begleiterscheinung, und wir begegnen ihm beim Erlebnis 
der Wertfundierung und in der ontogenetischen Entwicklung des 
Wertens durch die Verkniipfung jedes neuen bewussten Seinszu- 
standes mit einem Lust- oder Unlustgefiihl. Diese Auffassungen 
gelten auch fiir das sittliche Werten. An den Ursachen sittlicher 
Defekte wird die Theorie verifiziert. Die drei Hauptursachen der 
sittlichen Defekte liegen im Defekt in der Genese, der Ichbeziiglich- 
keit und der Motivation der Einzelhandlung. Es wird im einzelnen 
die mehr oder weniger starke Beteiligung des emotionellen resp. 
intellektuellen Faktors aufgezeigt. H. Bocen (Berlin). 
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172. ScHLEMMER, H., Vererbung und Erziehung. Z. f. pad. Psy- 

chol., 1924, 25, 75-86. 

Zeigt die Moglichkeiten und Grenzen der Wirkung padagogischen 
Tuns im Hinblick auf die durch die Vererbungswissenschaft aufge- 
deckten Tatsachen auf. Das Ergebnis der Untersuchung ist eine 
Anerkennung der Grundgedanken des Natorp’schen Systems, dass 
man niemals einen Menschen von aussen her bilden kann, sondern 
hochstens das Sichselbstbilden des jiingeren Menschen zu fordern 
und zu schiitzen vermag. H. Bocen (Berlin). 


173. KOuweEr, G., Experimentell-padagogische Untersuchungen iiber 
die Entwicklung der mathematischen Kritikfahigkeit. Z. f. pad. 
Psychol., 1924, 25, 94-100. 

Versuchsmaterial waren angewandte Rechenaufgaben, die auf ihre 
Losbarkeit beurteilt werden sollten. Im Falle der Unlosbarkeit, war 
der Grund anzugeben——Das mathematische Denken der Unterstufe 
stellt sich als reines Zahlendenken dar; das kritische Arbeiten des 
Durchschnitts ist mechanisch und gefiithlemassig. Die Pubertat iibt 
auf die Entwicklung abstrakter Probleme, wie es die mathematische 
Kritikfahigkeit darstellt, keinen merkbaren Einfluss aus. Es ver- 
schwindet nur das reine Zahlendenken. Nach der Pubertat tritt ein 
Riickgang in den Leistungen in Erscheinung infolge des Widerwillens 
gegen kritisches Denken tiberhaupt. H. Bocen (Berlin). 


174. RuncE, Richtlinien zur Erkennung psychischer Anomalien bei 
Schulkindern. Z. f. pad. Psychol., 1924, 25, 117-119. 
Schlagwortartige Zusammenstellung kritischer Symptome, die dem 

Lehrer eine Hilfe sein soll bei Ueberweisung von Schulkindern zu 

psychiatrischer Untersuchung. H. Bocen (Berlin). 


175. KOu er, T. und W., Ueber tierpsychologische Erfahrungen und 
ihre Anwendung in der Psychologie der friihen Kindheit. Kin- 
dergarten, 1923, 64, 26-34. 

Die Erforschung frithkindlichen Denkens muss sich von der 
Anschauung frei machen, als hatte man es hier mit primitiven Denk- 
formen des Erwachsenen zu tun. Um die selbstandige Eigenart des 
friihkindlichen Denkens erfassen zu konnen, werden die modernen 
tierpsychologischen Methoden auf die Kindheit anzuwenden sein. H. 
BocEN (Berlin). 
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176. Ketter, Tu., Ueber Willensstorungen bei Kindern. Z. f. Kin- 
derforsch., 1924, 28, 221-239. 


Gibt einen Ueberblick tiber die Willensdefekte im Kindesalter, 
die als abnorme anzusprechen sind unter Hervorhebung ihrer Behand- 
lungsmoglichkeiten. Verf. legt in der Behandlung den Hauptwert 
auf eine dem Defekt angepasste Arbeitstherapie und lehnt die 
psychanalytische Heilbehandlung im allgemeinen ab. In der Entwick- 


lung der Grundsatze einer sinngemassen Arbeitstherapie wird gene- 
tisch vorgegangen, indem die Bildungsmoglichkeiten der verkum- 
merten Willensfunktionen der Defektein aufsteigender Reihe bei 
Idiotie, Imbezillitat, Debilitat usw. klargestellt wird. Beispielsweise 
des Imbezillen als eine Sukzession 


werden die “ Willenshandlungen ’ 

von einzelnen, unter sich oft nur gering zusammenhangenden Trieb- 
handlungen betrachtet. Durch Aneinanderreihung triebartiger, d. h. 
eindeutig bestimmter Handlungen und durch schliessliche Mechan- 
isierung des gesamten in Betracht kommenden Komplexes kann der 
Imbezille zu produktiver Arbeit erzogen werden. H. BoGENn 
(Berlin). 


177. STERZINGER, O., Begabungsuntersuchungen an Hilfsschiilern. 

Z. f. Kinderforsch., 1924, 28, 240-251. 

Hilfsschiiler und 2-3 Jahr jiingere Schiiler hoherer Schulen 
wurden mit den gleichen Tests gepriift. Die Hilfsschiiler bleiben in 
allen Leistungen hinter den Leistungen der Vergleichsgruppe zuriick. 
Ihre Durchschnittsleistungen nahern sich denen der hoheren Schiiler 
im logischen Gedachtnis, Merken sinnvoller Worte und in der kon- 
struktiven Begabung. Die Halfte der Durchschnittsleistung der 
hoheren Schiiler wird erreicht bei Aufmerksamkeitstests und Auf- 
gaben zur Priifung der Schnelligkeit der geistigen Einstellung auf 
neue Inhalte. Noch g 


dD 


eringer sind die Leistungen im mechanischen 
Gedachtnis und im Bilden von Satzen aus durcheinandergewiirfelten 
Hauptbestandteilen derselben. Die Ergebnisse aus den Priifungen 
des mechanischen Gedachtnisses stehen iiberraschenderweise in guter 
Korrelation zu den Schulleistungen—Aus der Tatsache, dass einzelne 
Hilfsschiiler mit einigen ihrer Priifleistungen in die guten und durch- 
schnittlichen Leistungen der héheren Schiiler hineinreichen, wird der 
Schluss gezogen, dass bei den Hilfsschiilern in noch starkerem Masse 
als bisher individualisiert werden muss im Unterricht und in der 


Berufsbahnberatung. H. Bocen (Berlin). 
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178. Simonic, A., Die Gruppenauffassung als Intelligenzfaktor. 
(Versuche an einem Schwachbefahigten.) Z. f. Kinderforsch., 
1924, 28, 252-262. 

Verf. hat eine grossere Reihe von Figuren- Zusammensetzauf- 
gaben in steigender Schwierigkeit an einem 12 jahrigen Schwachbe- 
fahigten durchgeprobt. In den meisten Fallen versagt die Vp, wenn 
die Zweiheit der aufzufassenden Elemente tiberschritten wird. Diese 
mangelnde Fahigkeit in der Erfassung raum- und zeitverteilter 
Gestalten erweist sich in dem vorliegenden Falle als in erster Linie 
verursachend fiir die Schwierigkeit des Aufbaus eines ltickenlosen 
und in innerem Zusammenhang erfassten Weltbildes. ‘ Die Gruppen- 
auffassung erweist sich schlechthin als Intelligenzfaktor von spezieller 
Bedeutung, der bei Individuen normaler Auffassungsweise innerhalb 
kleinerer Schwankungen nicht auffallig bemerkbar ist, bei psychisch 
defekten Konstitutionen indess stark hervortritt.” H. Bocen 
(Berlin). 


179. Giese, F., Die Arbeitsprobe in der Psychognostik. Z. f. angew. 

Psychol., 1924, 23, 162-187. 

G. versteht unter Arbeitsprobe “ den Versuch, in geregelter Form 
und an neutralem Stoff dem Prifling Aufgaben zu stellen, die uns 
auf Grund seines dabei zu beobachtenden werktatigen Verhaltens 
einen Einblick in seine charakterologische Struktur ermoglichen.”— 
Die Tatsache, dass die Reaktionen seelischer Funktionen in Isolierung 
anders geartet sind als in ihrer nattrlichen strukturellen Einbettung, 
gestattet nicht, aus der Zusammenfassung der Leistungswerte 
mehrerer elementarer isolierter Funktionen eines Funktionskomplexes 
einen giiltigen Schluss auf die Entwicklung des Komplexes zu ziehen. 
Die exakte Isolierung sogenannter elementarer Funktionen ist nur in 
den seltensten Fallen tiberhaupt erreichbar. Diese Tatsachen zwingen 
dazu, Arbeitsfunktionen innerhalb ihrer natiirlichen Gebundenheit zu 
diagnostizieren. Das Erkenntnismittel ist die Arbeitsprobe, welche 
in der Psychognostik starker verwendet werden muss, vor allen 
Dingen auch wegen der Moglichkeit zu charakterologischer Erfassung 
des Priiflings. Es wird Material geboten tiber be wahrte Arbeits- 


proben, ihre Durchfithrung, rechnerische und beobachtende Durch- 
dringung. Als besondere Vorteile der Arbeitsprobe haben folgende 


zu gelten: Sie gestattet einen geschmeidigen Uebergang zwischen 
Schul- und Berufsanforderungen. Sie dient als neutrales Prifmittel 
ausgesprochen sozialen Zwecken. Die Vielseitigkeit des Auswertens 
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ihrer Ergebnisse gestattet die Erkennung positiver Symptome auch 
an dem fiir eine besondere Berufsgattung ungeeignet Befundenen. 
Sie ist weniger empfindlich gegen Unterschiede des Alters, der 
Schulbildung des Geschlechts und der sozialen Schicht. H. BoGEen 
(Berlin). 





180. Scuroper, F., Berufsanalyse der Buchdrucksparten. Z. f. 
ange Ww, Psychol., 1924. 23, 188~196. 


Als psychophysische Voraussetzungen der Arbeit des Schriit- 
setzers werden herausgestellt: Dauerleistung der verteilten Auf- 


merksamkeit, gute Lernfahigkeit, Schnelligkeit des Einlebens in 
Handschriften, Abschatzen von Raumstrecken, Feingefihl der Finger 
und Gelenke. Ftir die Akzidenz- und Anzeigensetzer sind noch 
kiinstlerische Qualitaten im Dienste der raumlichen Anordnung des 
Satzes und gutes Gedachtnis fur wirksame Satzbilder in _ ver- 


ich.—Der Beruf des Korrektors stellt 


schiedenster Schriftart w 
hohere Anforderungen an die Entwicklung der Intelligenz und des 
Gedachtnisses. Der Drucker leistet bei geringer en Anspriichen an 
seine Intelligenz Qualitatsarbeit vor allen Dingen dann, wenn seine 
verteilte Aufmerksamkeit, Sinnestiichtigkeit des Auges in Bezug auf 
Helligkeiten und Farben und das Feingeftihl der Gelenke fiir genaue 
Einstellungen gut entwickelt sind. Die Hohe und Art des Entwick- 
lung des Maschinensinnes hangt von den Anforderungen der 
jeweiligen Arbeitsstelle ab—-Der 2 Teil der Arbeit gibt eine Kritik 
eininger bisher in Deutschland verwendeter einschlagiger Priifver- 
fahren. H. BoGen (Berlin) 






















ScHUssLER, H., Die Entwicklung des  verallgemeinernden 


181. 
Denkens bei Kindern und Jugendlichen. Z. f. angew. Psychol 


1924, 23, 204-207. 


Zur Priifung verallgemeinernden Denkens wurden Fabeln benutzt, 
aus denen der Grundgedanke herauszufinden und zu formulieren war. 
die fe ; : ee . 

Bis zum 15 Lebensjahr zeigen sich die Madchen den Knaben iiber- 








legen, spater tritt der umgekehrte Sachverhalt in Erscheinung. Es 
besteht im grossen und ganzen Uebereinstimmung zwischen Entwick- 
lungskurven des schlussfolgernden und des verallgemeinernden 
Denkens auch hinsichtlich der Periode verstarkten geistigen Wachs- 
tums, die in den gleichen Zeitraum zu liegen kommt. H. Bocen 
(Berlin). 
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182. Moers, M., Ein Beitrag zur Untersuchung der Augenmass- 

prifung. Z. f. angew. Psychol., 1924, 23, 257-292. 

An den gleichen Versuchspersonen wurden in langerer Zeitspanne 
taglich Versuche tiber Halbieren und Dritteln von Strecken vor- 
genommen. In der ersten Halfte der Versuchsperiode wurde ohne 
Bekanntgabe des Fehlers, in der zweiten Halfte mit Bekanntgabe des 
Fehlers gearbeitet. Der Einfluss der Ubung macht sich als starker 
Faktor in Bezug auf den Zerfall der Rangreihen bemerkbar. Die 
Beurteilung des Augenmasses einer Person unterliegt sehr erheblichen 
Schwankungen bei Verwendung des konstanten Fehlers als Grad- 
messer der Leistung. Die Beurteilung an Hand der mittleren Varia- 
tion unterliegt dem Rangreihenzerfall bedeutend weniger. Die m. V. 
ist datum als charakterisierende Wertzahl vorzuziehen. Versuchs- 
personen mit ganz schlechten Einreihungen unter Zugrundelegung 
der m. V. scheinen ihren Rangplatz nicht zu andern. Das Verhaltnis 
zwischen Arbeitszeit und Leistungsgiite gestattet eine gute Char- 
akterisierung des Arbeitstyps einer Versuchsperson. H. Bocen 
(Berlin). 


183. RicuHTer, O., Untersuchungen an einem Tremometer. Z. f. 

angew. Psychol., 1924, 23, 293-301. 

Massenuntersuchungen am Blumenfeld schen Tremometer hatten 
das Ziel, festzustellen, bei welcher geringsten Anzahl von Versuchen 
mit diesem Apparat eine gentigende diagnostische Sicherheit des 
Urteils tiber die Handruhe erreicht wird. Bei diesen Tremometer 
sind Metallringe verschiedenster lichter Weite uber einen rechtwinklig 
gebogenen Stab zu fithren. Es arbeitet der Prifling am besten, bei 
dem die geringste Anzahl Beriihrungen zwischen Stab und Ring 
gezahlt werden. Mit Hilfe der Korrelationsrechnung wurde fest- 
gestellt, dass ein Ring von 7 mm. lichter Weite tiber einen 3 mm. im 
Durchmesser haltenden Stab gefiihrt, die giinstigsten Méglichkeiten 
einer brauchbaren Beurteilung in sich schliesst. Dies gilt sowohl fir 
einhandiges wie auch fiir beidhandiges Arbeiten. H. Bocen 


(Berlin). 


184. Raspg, C., Kindliche Selbstbeobachtung und theoriebildung. Z. 
f. angew. Psychol., 1924, 23, 302-328. 
Die Untersuchung beschaftigt sich mit der Frage, ob Kinder in 
der Lage sind, psychologische Selbstbeobachtungen zu vollziehen und 
von welchen Voraussetzungen ihre Theorien ausgehen, die sie uber 
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das Selbst-Erlebte bilden. Gegenstande der Untersuchung bildeten 
Versuche tiber den optischen Sukzessivkontrast, Verstellungsbilder, 
Reaktionsversuche und geometrisch-optische Tauschungen. Es zeigt 
sich, dass Kinder bis zu einem gewissen Grade zu Selbstbeobachtungen 
in der Lage sind, die auch in der Laboratoriumsunterschung verwertet 
werden konnten. Die kindliche Theoriebildung ist bestimmt durch 
Eigenschaften des Versuchsmaterials, durch physikalische Erschein- 
ungen, physiologische und “ mystische” Faktoren. Die mystische 
Theoriebildung volizieht sich besonders leicht dann, wenn willkirlich 
eingeschaltéte Begleitvorgange, die ohne Kausalbeziehung zum Ver- 
suchsvorgang auftreten, vom Kinde als geheimnisvolle verursachende 
Faktoren angesprochen werden konnen. Die Theoriebildung vollzieht 
sich am schwierigsten beiden Reaktionsversuchen, am leichtesten bet 
denen tiber den optischen Kontrast. H. BoGen (Berlin). 
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185. Giese, F., Vom Kampfplatz der Psychotechnik. Lehrerfort- 
bildung, 1924, Heft 1. 


seleuchtet die Krisen, welche die Psychologie bei ihrer Anwen- 
dung auf das Ausleseproblem durchzumachen hatte. Finanzielle 
Schwierigkeiten hemmen die Entwicklung der Fragebogentechnik, 
sowie auch die Verwendung von Tests, die immer wieder neu 
hergestellt werden miissen unter Geldaufwand. Es wird ferner die 
Ausgestaltung freier wissenschaftlicher Institute aus demselben 
Grunde zur Unmoglichkeit gemacht. Hindernd wirkt auf die Ent- 
wicklung ferner das Misstrauen des Arbeitnehmers gegen alles, was 
mit Taylorisierung zu tun hat. Der Arbeitnehmer bezieht die Psycho- 
technik in das Taylorsystem ein. Die Frage, ob Apparat oder Test 
sich als erfolgreicher erwiesen haben, dirfte dahin entschieden sein, 
dass der Apparat immer mehr zuriickgedrangt wird. Es sprechen hier 
nicht wissenschaftliche Griinde mit. Die Zuriickdrangung ist eher 
auf Skrupellosigkeit im Verkauf von nicht griindlich durchgear- 
beiteten Neukonstruktionen durch geschaftlich interessierte Psy- 
chologen zuriickzufiihren. Der Praktiker konnte mit diesem 
Priifungsmaterial entweder nicht umgehen, oder das Material geniigte 
den zu stellenden Anforderungen nicht. Auch hinsichtlich der Streit- 
frage, ob eine zu begutachtende Person in analytischem Verfahrener- 
fasst werden kann, oder ob das Totalverfahren eine einwandfreiere 
Begutachtung gewiahrleistet, scheint die Entscheidung im Sinne des 
letzteren Verfahrens zu fallen. H. Bocen (Berlin). 
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